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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '89 
JOHN C. GRIGGS. HERBERT A. SMITH. 

LEWIS S. WELCH. HUBERT W. WELLS. 

OUR SHARE IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

WE are now in the midst of one of those periods of 
sudden growth when forces long quiescent or at 
least hidden from sight burst all at once into active and 
visible existence. Like the tender shoots which spring 
calls forth to crown again the mature and hardy tree with 
verdure, a sudden life is manifesting itself, moulding and 
imbuing the form of "the old with the spirit of the new, un- 
til at last the completed product stands before us, and the 
forward movement slackens once again to give time for 
strengthening and making firm that which has been 
gained. The material evidences of our prosperity con- 
front us at every turn and sound incessantly in our ears 
with the click of stone cutter's hammer and mason's 
trowel. We whose Freshman year saw the walls of Law- 
rance and Dwight Hall rise are now watching the simul- 
taneous completion of the Kent Chemical Laboratory and 
the laying of the foundations of the new Library, the latter 
doubly welcome because it necessitated the removal of 
those relics of other days, the two frame houses so long a 
hateful blot and eyesore on the campus ; while we are told 
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that our return to college will find our beloved fence-cor- 
ner in the spoiler's hands ; and those of us who are gifted 
with a faith not to be shaken by disappointment and delay 
may even dream that somewhere in the dimness of the 
future we see looming up in uncertain outline our long- 
expected and much-needed gymnasium. 

Nor is it in matters external merely that we have grown ; 
rather have these been but the exponent and outward 
symbol of changes far more important taking place or al- 
ready taken place within our midst. The introduction of 
the elective system for Junior and Senior years may be 
said to have been the prelude to all which has come since ; 
the rending of the chrysalis of conservatism in which the 
old Yale College had slept so long that the coming Uni- 
versity might unfold its wings. The closer connection 
between faculty and undergraduates, the increased inter- 
est of the alumni in their alma mater, the growth of the 
graduate department and the development of that Univer- 
sity spirit which is knitting all the departments into a 
single unit and thereby giving to each the benefit of the 
combined power of all, — these are some of the proofs and 
the results of that larger Hfe which is upon us. Even as 
there can be no great national literature until a national 
spirit has sprung up strong and deep enough to permeate 
every part and draw into and subordinate to itself every 
activity about it, so it is indispensable to our attaining the 
highest results here that upon us be focussed every influ- 
ence which can be brought to aid in making this a true 
University center. This is the golden heritage of the 
years. Like the lichens and mosses that gather in the hol- 
lows of a barren rock each passing college generation 
leaves its mould of crumbling memories until at last in the 
rich soil thus slowly formed the fairest flowers may grow. 
It is the influence of these invisible forces, which we ab- 
sorb with every breath, that forms the largest part of the 
benefit to be derived from our college course. If our at- 
mosphere be pure and bracing we shall be indeed obdu- 
rate if we can live in it for four years and not be modified 
to some extent by it ; if it is vitiated and enervating we 
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cannot keep ourselves so strictly as not to be drawn down 
by it. For good or for evil it must act upon us, and, 
more, for good or for evil we must act upon it. 

If this be true there is no duty more encumbent upon us 
than that we guard with most sacred zeal this University 
spirit, for in it He the springs and sources of the power 
which it will exert upon those who follow us. It is within 
our reach, if we will, to transmit that which we have re- 
ceived tenfold stronger than ever before to those who are 
to follow us ; or we may easily so cripple it that its effect 
will be almost wholly lost. For it is a necessary evil of a 
college community that there is even less of stability about 
its institutions than in the ordinary life of this eminently 
and proverbially fickle world. We are totally devoid of 
any balance-wheel to steady us, for we are at the time of 
life most ready to seize on innovations and be carried 
away by them, and changing wholly as our make-up does 
every four years. We have hardly begun to learn the tra- 
ditions and comprehend the meaning of the life into which 
we have come before it is our turn to assume control, and 
then pass out where our experience can no longer avail 
having left behind no record which the next few months 
will not obliterate. Have we each one of us done our best 
not merely to guard and reserve all that is highest and 
truest in our college but also to be ready to advance with 
it into every loftier conception and broader application 
which changing times make possible ? Such a question 
not "one of us can evade. We are too prone to think that 
such things are only for the consideration of the thinkers, 
the philosophers, among us. On the contrary it is impos- 
sible that they should ever put forth aught but feeble and 
unavailing effort until they can feel the sympathy and sup- 
port of the body of students behind them. Progress sud- 
den and wonderful is made impossible not by the absence 
of leaders but by the weak and pitiful non-support of the 
well-meaning but careless bulk of the college. To cast 
aside the ignoble prejudices which fetter us, to divest our- 
selves of the narrowing and hampering influences which 
have hitherto surrounded us, to learn to see with un- 
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clouded vision and judge by standards that are unfailing 
and founded on some immovable principle, earnestly to 
seek the truth, such is the meaning of education, such the 
spirit which we would wish to see prevail; and there is 
not a single man — 1 say it confidently — there is not a 
single man, however far removed he may seem to 
himself to be from any possibility of acting upon college 
opinion, who can depart from these principles and aims 
without neutralizing, coarsening, destroying some fine in- 
fluence which was lifting upward. 

Again, we fail properly to reap the fruits of the exer- 
tions, which we do put forth from the multiplication and 
complexity of the means through which we endeavor to 
give outward expression to the spirit that is within us. 
It is the fashion among us nowadays as soon as any 
number of us, great or small, seem to have found some 
common tie or sympathy, straightway to form ourselves 
into a new organization, having its own distinct objects 
and making upon us its own independent demands. 
Such bringing together of interests is indeed essential 
to their permanence and growth ; we are by nature de- 
pendent on one another and it is only by joining our- 
selves to those With the same fire in their hearts that 
we can keep our own altars glowing. But there is such a 
thing as increasing one's machinery beyond the working 
power of the engine, and turning as we do from one activity 
to another our strength is subdivided until we can ac- 
complish nothing in any direction ; and we are left with 
the failing wrecks of things which we are yet loth to 
surrender because we feel that they rested on a real foun- 
dation, while the discouraging conviction that they are 
failures forces itself upon us. What we need is not less 
association but more ; association resting upon the broad- 
est basis, looking not at the points of difference but the 
points of likeness, an association which which will form 
a center about which all else will group itself, which 
will be the golden thread running through all our doings 
and binding them into one harmonious life. 
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Easy and unconventional as is our mode of life here 
there is in some directions a strange formality which it 
seems almost impossible to break through. What pos- 
sibility is there of accomplishing anything permanent, far- 
reaching, and consistent, while men whose aims and 
sympathies are really the same are unable to meet and 
comprehend one another ? Think of the absurdity of the 
literary men in one class upbraiding the college for the 
apparent extinction of all true interest in its highest life 
while the class below is congratulating itself on the extra- 
ordinary activity which is manifested ! Such jerky and 
incongruous work as results can hardly fail to be ruinous 
to the symmetrical and steady progress which results 
from healthy growth. Not until we have learned to take 
broader and more comprehensive views of college life 
and to discern and strengthen the unity of that life in all 
its branches can we hope to be what we are already in 
name, what we have flattered ourselves we were becom- 
ing in fact, a true University. 

It remains for us to see whether the coming year may 
not bring us a little nearer to that goal. For three years 
the class of 'Eighty-nine has been approaching this point, 
when the pleasures and responsibilities of Senior year 
are passing into our hands. Some mistakes we have 
thought we have seen under the management of Senior 
classes in years past, not without promising ourselves 
that we would at least try in our turn to do otherwise. 
We must soon decide whether we are to keep those 
promises. Of one thing we may Tie sure ; if we consent to 
consider Senior year as a time for mere enjoyment of what 
we have gained in the past, and are willing to spend it 
only as a respite before the serious work of life, the clos- 
ing of the chapter of boyhood in a page of careless pleas- 
ure, then we can know that whatever may come the credit 
will not be for us. 

Herbert Augustine Smith. 
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ABELARD AT ST. GILDAS DE RUYS. 

"And to, I saw (he dead, ihe small and great. 

Rise up before Iheir God, the books were oped 

And one of ihem was called the Book of Life, 

Whereby the dead were judged, the sea gave up 

Thai which was in it, yea, and death and hell 

Delivered up the dead which were in them. 

And each man for the record of his life 

Was judged, and death and hell were cast 

In the burning lalte— this is the second death." 

The lines are fading. Ah I that face again \ 

It floats across the darkness with a look 

Like Mary's at the tomb. Oh, sweet and pale 1 

Come near or go forever. Dreams ! dreams ! dreams ! 

Nothing but dreams. Who saith that dreams are naught ? 

John had his dreams at Patmos by the sea. 

And wrote them on the bosom of the world. 

'And one of Ihem was called Ihe Book of Life, 
Whereby the dead were judged." Too hard i Too hard ! 
Lord, if we sin it is our weakness, thou 
Didst make us of soft clay and put therein 
Too small a spark to light our way withal. 
Forgiveness \ how forgiveness since Ihe sin 
Works out its penalty, and thy laws move on ? 
We are but dust and ashes, and the winds 
Blow dim our liltle lamp— Unkind ! unkind ! 
To make us fools and lell us to be wise, 
While thou— 

Oh ! this is wild, my heari is sore 
And beats against alt barriers like a bird. 
That dashes at the wires of ils cage. 
And falls back broken to ils solitude. 
With tow, fainl twittering. 

Oh narrow life ! 
Small hearted men of creeds and penances, 
Seels and opinions, rags of faith wrung dry. 
These things are nothing, one great truth is all 
And that ye split and modulate and explain. 
Till, like a powdered diamond it hath come 
To dust, with all the rest of this charmed world. 
As dry and lustreless. 

■ The midnight bells 
Are pealing, in the village there below 
The peasant turns upon his straw and breathes 
A drowsy ave, sighing wearily 
For half his night-rest gone, I only watch. 
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Ah, peasant, we are brothers, thou and I, 
Thou weary of thy long day's work, and 1 
Of my life's living. 

So 1 toiled to clear 
My brother's path of thorns, and tore myself, 
And bring my heart to silence and (o night 
For calm and comfort, I have teamed this thing 
Of grief and disappointment, to be kind, 
Oh, very kind ! For life is hard at best. 
And kindness is the perfume of the heart, 
VThereby men half remember what they knew 
Ere they were born to this forgetful ncss. 
As some sweet odour oftimes will call back. 
Long exiled memories. 

How the moon doth pour 
Her radiant mist on brooding precipice 
And solemn sea. The night is tike a thought, 
Perfect and pure and springing. Pallas-like 
In silver armor from the head of God, 
Star-gemmed and still. 

Oh Heioise ! Oh my soul ! 
In that last hour when mine eye grow dim 
And life shall seem a very little thing, 
If then thy face were near and I could feel 
lis moonlight on my spirit, it would seem 
A prelude la the Christ not far behind, 
And I could love thee as the angels love 
The hands that bless them with no thought or fear 
Of falling, and my death-mists like the clouds 
That whisper to the moon, my last good-night be thee. 

How didst thou know God asked all this of us? 
We both have cast the riches of our lives 
On the waste waters ; after many days 
We find them. So I hope, yet love is sweet, 
A still, small voice, a sea-sound in the heart- 
Stars set, Heioise, and ages thunder on 
And all our pain is nothing, sunk away 
And lost in the great sum of sacrifice. 
See thou ! my life is dust and yellow sand — 
Dust from the highway by the people trod, 
Sand from the sea-shore by the tides o'er swept, 
And now, as in a narrow hour-glass 
Drops in the past its days and months and years, 
The last grain falls, and I, I too am past \ 

Moon \ if thou shinest on her face to-night. 
Shine with my love, and bring her peace lo me. 

Afthur WilHs ColtoH. 
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MATHEW ARNOLD. 

WHAT immediately attracts our attention in a review 
of Mathew Arnold's life, is the many directions 
along which his activity was engaged. A renowned poet, 
a wise philosopher, both in religion and society a practical 
educator, a sober critic, — there is hardly a path of life 
where he did not at one time or another appear with his 
clear judgment and sage counsel. Yet in spite of these 
widely divergent activities he did not lack a certain unity 
of purpose, a unity which we rather feel than are able to 
express, but which, like the ground-motive of the musical 
symphony, resounds again and again in his works with a 
persistent recurrence. We instinctively turn to his own 
writings for an expression of it and find among his early 
poems the following stanza : 

" Children of men ! not Ihat your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that you think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires." 

These lines Arnold wrote while still a young man, an 
interesting proof surely, if we needed one, of the innate- 
ness of the didactic element in the man's character, but 
still more interesting to us in our present search, as point- 
ing out the early tendency of his teaching. We are all ac- 
quainted in his later and larger writings, with his noble 
exposition of civilization, culture, and religion, and his ap- 
plication of them in all branches of life, but 1 doubt if these 
can give us a more succinct expression of his strivings 
than his single line, 

" Think cleat, feel deep, bear fruil well." 

The consistency, the unity of his life is clear without a 
doubt. But in spite of his many-sidedness Arnold is not a 
broad universal philosopher ; his ideas are not boundless, 
numberless, like the waves rolling from the ocean-head, 
but he presents us with a finite quantity of thought, sim- 
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pie and clear. From these very facts we are apt, too apt 
to depreciate its reach; for about his seemingly scant and 
constantly reiterated expressions, there unconsciously spins 
itself a web of philosophy of wide and significant bearing, 
and if it has not the power of that of mightier souls it 
has at least noble and impressive properties of its own. 

It has been remarked above that Arnold was both a . 
poet and a -philosopher, a statement that needs to be quali- 
fied perhaps from the fact that he did not follow the prac- 
tice of both at the same time. Before arriving at the age 
of thirty, he pubHshed such rare pieces as " Empedocles 
on Etna " and " The Scholar Gipsy," in both of which pro- 
ductions it is interesting to observe a strongly stamped 
Greek influence, an element which had almost disappeared 
from English poetry. But what immediately won them 
public recognition is a far different quality without which 
all poetry and all writing is in vain. As it is after all its 
sweetness of odor that crowns the rose the queen of flow- 
ers, so it is the warm personality and deep inwardness 
bursting from the first buds of Mathew Arnold's poetry 
that make them a joy and an inspiration to us, and mark 
him what he was by nature — a true son of the Muses. But 
only little more did Arnold publish in verse after these. 
True, " Sohrab and Rustum " and " Tristram and Iseult " 
had yet to appear, wondrously felicitous poems and strong 
with human action, still it is apparent that they are not 
the products of a sustained and continuous effort, but 
rather the outgrowth of his moments of rest from heavier 
study. With his maturer thought came a sterner atti- 
tude of mind and the developing philosopher crowded out 
the poet. The best part of his life he has given to the 
world in this latter office, and it is as philosopher there- 
fore that Mathew Arnold is best known to us ; still to dis- 
regard the poet seems to me to hide the brightest phase of 
the man's life and to give us but a partial image of 
him. Perhaps, too, his poetry from the conditions of its 
production has a special power in it for young men. 
Mathew Arnold's father, the famous Dr. Thomas Arn- 
old, though a most excellent man, was not of a great 
52 
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broad human cast ; in fact, we could apply to him a 
favorite term of his son's with reference to the English 
Middle Class, and call him with a certain propriety, a 
gifted Philistine. In his atmosphere, and that of the home 
of English orthodoxy and conservatism, the University 
of Oxford, young Arnold grew up, conditions it will be 
acknowledged of little assistance to the development of 
progressive ideas and broad spirituality. Yet a certain 
light nature had given him, just light enough to see the 
envelope of darkness about him and the promise of glory 
hovering at its border ; he was spurred on to struggle 
against hostile circumstances,struggle through the hunger 
and thirst of the long weary desert in the hope of the land 
of the sun beyond, while from his lips rung ever the cry, 

" On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God." 

And it is this struggle, this growth rather, that his 
poetry reflects, the soul's troubles, its longings, its casting 
forth step by step of false traditions, its broadening at 
every point into the beauty decked in which we know 
it; yes, by its deep sympathy it is, that his poetry must 
make itself attractive to every young man, even where 
its elevated tone and simple-grand style fail to please. 

But this warm congenial intensity he did not long re- 
tain. In part no doubt through native predilection, in 
part through the conditions of the time, Mathew Arnold 
was drawn like so many noble young men of those days to 
the all- engrossing social problems, and in the expanding 
intellect, as has been said before, was swallowed up the 
heart. This intellectual work has become of particular 
importance to us. And concerning its general direction, 
it may be stated broadly in the outset that it tended to 
check the materializing influences of the age. Tended 
to check them — but by what method it is well to note. 
Carlyle and Ruskin also strove to restrain the growth of 
materialism in the present century ; they foreboded a 
future of gloom to result from present courses, and out of 
harmony with the spirit of the time, pointed with elo- 
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quent finger, back to the shores of the past as" our salva- 
tion. But Mathew Arnold is thoroughly modern, he has 
caught and is fully imbued with the " Zeit-geist," and all 
his noble advice is poured forth, not in a feeling of distrust 
in the achievements of the future, but in a fuH-hearted de- 
sire to direct those tendencies in their best and easiest 
channels. For the inculcation of his lesson he chose two 
distinct forces, the one, the elevation of the standard of 
education among the middle class (it was to this class 
especially that his thought reverted), and the other, the 
spreading of culture among them. By the first he hoped to 
place the great English Middle Class, and through their in- 
fluence the rest of his countrymen, on an entirely new 
nineteenth century foundation, clear of all that had sunk to 
rubbish in the past ; and by the second, enforcing the many 
good qualities they already possessed, to turn them to 
something higher and nobler than mere material happiness 
and worship of machinery. We are all aware what he did 
for England in the substitution of a strohg public school 
system for one of thorough inefficiency, still we are in- 
clined to be sorry that he directed so much of his best en- 
ergy to a work which a much smaller man, if only right- 
minded, might have successfully championed. But ever 
in connection with his office as Public School Commis- 
sioner, he went on inculcating in books, in lectures, and in 
magazines, his doctrine of culture. And culture as he 
means it is a very broad and comprehensive term. Not 
only does it signify the refinement of one's nature, but the 
scientific zeal to know the causes of things, and the moral 
zeal to make men better, in fine, to use his own words, 
"culture is a study of perfection." And this is almost 
the extent of his social teaching, not a deep philosophy it 
must be said, but lucid and clear. Every exposition of it 
will leave us untouched and cold and to get its strong total 
effect which is alone worth obtaining, we must read and 
feel his works themselves. 

Such words Mathew Arnold directed persistingly, ap- 
pealingly, to the middle classes, to the EngHsh middle 
classes, but not to these alone do they apply, but to all of 
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us who are living in the new spirit. And as we end these 
scattered sentences, we instinctively cast about for a word 
of his own to lend some unity to the loose thoughts here 
expressed, and light upon the following in his poem called 
" The Future " : 



As we sail down the River of Time that the banks where 
dwell the sons of God may be pure and green and happy, 
that is what Mathew Arnold lived for. 

Ferdinand Sckwill. 



APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

Orchard shadows, care-dispelling. 

Where the grass grows green and high, 
There the Dryads siill are dwelling 

Though to mortal eyes they're shy. 
Trees 'nealh blossoms' weight are bending, 

Spring's own garb of pink and while, 
Far and wide their fragrance sending. 

Through the dewy summer night. 
There the bees with ceaseless humming 

Drone [heir pari of Nature's hymn. 
Busy yellow-hammer's drumming 

On (he grey flower- shadowed limb. 
Careless breeze, so roughly rushing, 

Steals a wealth of summer snow 
Which the stream, through meadows gushing 

Bears a light fleet with its flow. 
Humming bird despoils each flower, 

Finding nectar for her brood. 
White the blue bird's nestlings cower 

In their home of hollow wood. 
Swallows twitter, swift pursuing 

Insects through the fragrant air, 
Distant wood-dove's tender cooing 

Leaves a touch of sadness there. 
Summer, meeting spring just going, 

Brings the time to earth most dear. 
Time of apple -blossoms' blowing, 

Sweetest lime of all the year, 
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A YACHTING EXPERIENCE. 

SAID RUSKIN : " Of all things, living or lifeless, upon 
this strange earth, there is but one which, having 
reached the midterm of appointed human endurance on it, 
I still regard with unmitigated amazement." That thing 
was the bow of a boat — an ordinary blunt sea-boat. In 
that combination of rough boards he saw the sum total of 
navigation, "the gift of another world." But how much 
more worthy of admiration is that queen of nautical craft, 
the modern yacht ! It is to the rough sea-boat as a noble 
woman to a day-laborer. It adds to the powers of the 
common boat, swiftness and grace, and sometimes seems 
almost to think. 

Sailing has always had a great fascination for me ; the 
more, perhaps, because a pleasure that I have been seldom 
permitted to enjoy ; but of all sorts of sailing practiced 
among men, yachting by moonlight seems to me the loco- 
motion par excellence. The sun no longer scorches, there 
is just light enough, all outlines are softened, and there is 
a mellowness to the picture that it lacks in the brighter 
light of the sun. Finally that unpleasant glare and reflec- 
tion of the sun on the water, which causes so many head- 
aches, is supplanted by a gentler radiance. A silvery 
ladder of light leads without a bend, between the moon 
and you. Down such a ladder, with dancing waves for 
rounds, one can almost imagine that with Jacob, he sees 
the angels of God descending. 

Looking along such a ladder, I lay one peaceful July 
evening, on the deck of the little sloop-yacht " Agnes." 
The sun had just sunk behind the hills, leaving as his part- 
ing gift a gentle breeze, which carried us slowly down the 
Bay. Behind us lay New Haven with its thousand lights, 
before us the tall light-house flashed in our eyes its strong 
red glare, throwing its rays far down the Sound. At 
the wheel sat the Cap'n, a young man of perhaps three 
and twenty, who for several years had followed the sea 
as a profession, first as a common seaman, and then as 
mate of a coasting vessel ; he had only a short time before 
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given up that sort of life at the desire of his mother, and 
had settled down as a school teacher in my native village- 
An intimacy sprang up between us which led to an invita- 
tion to go on this cruise of a week with him and his brother. 

It was now our second day out and all had gone well ; 
we had spent a part of the day in New Haven, and had 
planned to go on to New London that night. As we 
dropped slowly down the harbor the stars peeped out 
one by one, and the wind gradually increased. The cool 
night breeze blew refreshingly in my face, as I lay looking 
up at the starry sky. It was as clear and beautiful a night 
as could be wished, yet for some unaccountable reason, its 
very peace and stillness cast a shade of melancholy appre- 
hension over me, that I could neither define nor account for. 
For several years I had been much away from home, yet this 
feeling was strangely like home-sickness. The same moon 
and the same starry sky were looking down on the dear 
friends at home ; should I ever see those dear friends 
again? Who could say what fortune the coming week 
might bring ? 

Of the Cap'n's ability to sail a boat, knowing his long 
experience, I could have no doubt, and as he sat there that 
night, with his earnest face, clear and sparkling eyes, a 
mouth and chin that indicated resolution and firmness, and 
strong sinewy arms, he was surely a picture to inspire 
confidence. Yet that uneasy feeling would not go away. 
A cloud drove across the face of the moon, and cast a 
deeper shade upon my spirits than it did upon the land. 
I noticed that the wind was veering around toward the 
east, and now another and another cloud obscured the 
moon. I roused myself from my gloomy thoughts and after 
chatting a few moments with the Cap'n, decided to turn in. 

Next morning when I looked out, the sky was com- 
pletely covered with clouds, the wind was blowing hard 
from the east and the strong flood tide, also from the east 
had raised a heavy sea. A fine mist was falling, against 
which, together with the spray which now and then 
dashed over us, even our rubber coats were scant protec- 
tion. All night long the Cap'n had sat at the wheel, tack- 
ing back and forth along the coast, making less and legs 
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headway against the wind and tide, until now we but Uttle 
more than held our own. We soon decided that it would 
be foolish to continue on this course, for unless the wind 
changed, we could not hope to reach New London that 
night, so we turned about and ran up the Sound before 
the wind. 

Higher and higher rolled the sea, but our little vessel 
cut it neatly. Behind us we towed our skiff by a rope per- 
haps fifteen feet in length. Each time as we rose, the 
skiff, left behind in the trough of the sea, tugged and 
pulled and seemed fairly to check our onward motion for 
a moment, and again as we sank in the hollow between 
two breakers, the skiff shot down upon us from the crest 
of the following wave as though bent upon coming 
straight aboard. Higher and still higher the waves rose, 
now lifting us in the air, and again burying us between two 
steep green walls. And now there came a roller larger 
than the others, that lifted its white crest and shook it 
ominously at us, whenever we rose. We watched it ap- 
proach from quite a distance, now advancing, and again 
halting; seeming to play with us as a cat with its prey. 
At last it was upon us ; up, up it lifted us on its tower- 
ing crest, and down we went again in safety with a head- 
long plunge. A sudden strain— a snap — our skiff was 
gone. Once or twice we saw it as we rose on the top of a 
wave, and then it was out of sight. 

The loss of the skiff was a serious one to us, as landing 
without it was in many cases impossible, so there seemed 
no other course than to "about ship," and give chase. 
It was impossible to go directly back because of the 
direction of the wind, so we tacked back and forth, eagerly 
scanning the waves the while for any trace of the missing 
boat. The oars were tightly wedged under the seat, so there 
was but little danger of their washing overboard, therefore 
we hoped to recover boat and oars together. There it 
was at last, and we made towards it as fast as possible ; 
but now that it was found the serious question arose, how 
was it to be captured ? What seemed to be the only way 
was to run as closely as possible alongside and by leaning 
over, to grasp the gunwale. Back and forth we went half 
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a dozen times, before we could get near enough to catch 
hold of the skiff, and even then we were unable to hold it ; 
in an instant it was dashed against the side of the yacht, 
capsized and left far behind. Now we were worse off than 
before, for there was nothing above the water that we 
could grasp. 

The sea was rising every minute, and with each tack we 
were deluged with water. The little yacht strained every 
timber, until it seemed that every wave must surely 
swamp us. In my ignorance of sailing, thoughts of last 
night's apprehensions came vividly before my mind. 
Though not usually prone to misgivings, the evident dan- 
ger of our position, coupled with my gloomy forebodings 
was enough to raise serious doubts in my mind of ever 
coming through this experience alive. Still our Cap'n, 
confident in the powers of his little vessel, would not give 
up the chase, so I tried to cover up my anxious thoughts 
by as cheerful a face as I could command and lent my- 
self to all his plans for recovering the boat. A few more 
turns and when we were again near the skiff, one of us 
succeeded in reaching down under water, catching the 
gunwale, and with a great pull, once more the boat was 
right side up; but again we were unable to hold it, and 
had to turn back. We must slacken speed as we passed 
the skiff, or we could never hope to recover it, so as we 
were once more upon it, one of us ran down the jib and 
lowered the peak of the main-sail, while the other seized 
the gunwale of the skiff. Hurrah ! The boat was ours 
once more. A new and stouter rope was brought, the skiff 
once more secured to the stern and again we flew before 
the wind up the Sound. The danger was over, and ap- 
prehension gave way to a feeling of relief. 

My love for sailing is still undampened, but sometimes 
even now in dreams I see those fiercely boiling waves, 
throwing out their greedy arms to grasp us, Horace was 
right in saying : " A heart of oak and triple bronze had 
he who first did trust his frail bark on the fierce waves." 
Yes, truly, and not only the first, but all who venture on 
the sea should have that " heart of oak." 

Lewis S. Haslam. 
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A SONG OF THE SHADOWS. 



Like shadows on a wall 

The memories come and go, 
The shivered sunlighl Ihrough Ihem all 

Lends lis eihereal glow. 
It caives me many a face 

And fragmenlary song, 
It lends a stray word's aureole grace. 

To mark some thought whose strong. 
Deep meaning stirs apace 

In the maluier mind, 
Which in the child-heart found a place, 

Believed, yet undefined. 



I catch the violet hues, 

And the syringa drains 
lis glitter from the evening dews, 

Its fragrance from the rains ; 
The myrtle's rambling vine, 

The lily's milky cup. 
As if some god had drunk the wine 

And turned his goblel up. 
And lingered lovingly 

With red lips on the brim. 
To breathe the sweeiness of a sigh 



The great, gray masonry. 

With here and there a rose 
Amid the crumbling blazonry 

Of carve n porticoes ; 
The rich, dim- figured halls 

Grown ghostly Ihrough the gloc 
The classic graces on the walls 

Of each high-vaulted room ; 
A child with golden hair. 

And feet among the flowers. 
Whose words were music in the a 

About the gray old towers. 
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And then — the doors are bajred, 

The swallows haunt the eaves, 
Against the granite, grim and scarred. 

The wild wind hurls the leaves 
And moans, " The year is dead, 

Is dead, her golden bowl 
Lies shattered at the fountain's head. 

With all its precious dole 
New- wasted !" Evermore 

It moans about the streets, 
" The jear is dead with golden store 

Of golden -honeyed sweets !" 



O heart, the wild rose grown in thee 

Had budded with full mai^ a thorn 
About its Sower, and tenderly 

They guarded this their newly-born 
Against the weeds and grasses tall. 

Thai sought to choke it. Over all 
Thy straying hung the pendent blue 

Bright with the light of sun, or stars 
Looked on thee from the ajure bars 

Like loving eyes whose glances drew 
Thee upward in thv childhood's hours. 
A sunny head among the flowers, 

A voice that thrilled the solemn ait 
And shot its quivers up to where 

The pine trees kissed the peaked towers \ 
These are the thorns that memory throws 

To guard the wild, love-planied rose 
In thee, O heart— in thee, O heart ! 



The moons had waxed and waned, 

The months had come and gone, 
Tbey brought me gifts that only pained, 

Not bread they brought, but a stone. 
A heavy stone on the heart 

That weighed so mightily, 
Until I could almost part 

With my life forever, and die, 
Fusing my soul with the Iniinile Soul wh 
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Far beiier to be a beasi 

With never a sense of shame 
Or thougbt for to-morrow, or feast 

Of sorrow, than wear the name 
Of a creature of God whose biealh 

Is the breath of his nostrils divine, 
Doomed to a deathless death 

If it follow the clear-cut line 
Of a nature that seems divine alone in its name 
But why should I lift my cry 

Like a child who cries in the dark 
For a light that is vanished, why 

Should I struggle to quench the spark 
Sun-lit, or to rid the lamp 

Of my life from its base of clay? 
Every to-morrow is damp 

And dank with the dews of to-day — 
Every to-morrow, however bright it may flame. 



Dear heart, thy sweet-winged dove of peace 

Came in the pauses of the rain. 
Just as tbe sun looked forth again 
-And bade the muttering thunders cease. 
I walked amid the evening dew. 

Not heeding that the grass and tall 
Rain-laden flowers threw over all 

Their tears — I thought of only you 
And of the vanished years thai seemed 

So bright, and were so full of pain, 
And craved to live them o'er again 

For fear the present joy were dreamed. 
For once, my spirit in the deep 

Dread darkness, felt the dampened breath 
Of thai unutterable death 

Which finds no counterpart in sleep. 
But now I cannot think of pain 

Save with delight that dear relief 
Has searched the inmost heart of grief. 

And brought me to the light again. 
And watched the muttering thunders cease 

As in the pauses of the rain 
There came from out the domSd fane 

Thy dove of peace, thy dove of peace. 
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Giver of peace. Ihe voice is mine. 

And the spirit thai lends it soul. 
Givet of peace, the voice is mine, 

The voice, the spirit, the whole 
Of her beautiful being ; she yields it ail, 

She yields it to my control. 
She is mine from her beautiful golden hair, 

Where ibe sunlight lovingly lies ; 
She is mine from the rose in hei cheeks to whei 

At her feel Ihe violet dies. 
Finding its soul in the infinite soul 

In the depths of her violet eyes. 
O head, lose not (hy reckoning, 

Nor madden with ecstasy ! 
Stay, tremulous heart, in thy quickened beat. 

She has opened her heart ;o thee — 
Her heart unsullied and pure as a pearl 

That is virgin-born of the sea \ 
For I fear that thy bonds may break, O heart, 

And the lamp and its base of clay 
May burst asunder and fall apart 

And the life-spark huity away 
To Ihe sun whence came it, O beating heart, 

And I die ere my wedding day ! 



It is no more a memory. 

I turn me from my thoughts to thee, 
Dear Heart, and hold thee close and press 

My lips to thy lips' loveliness. 
And know thee moulded by the years 

Into a womanhood that wears 
The fairer as it older grows. 

It may be that His hand — who knows? — 
Has kept me from the slumbering dead 

To place this crown about my head. 
And through my life's bare, wasted shred, 

Has run thy soul's pure, golden thread, 
That, worn and tattered though it be, 

My life-robe through thy love and thee 
Might gleam and glow, and so disclose 

The hand whose power alone — who knows? — 
Has kept me from the slumbering dead 

To place this crown about my head. 

Hubert Wftmort WtlU. 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF TOLSTOI. 

WHATEVER be the spiritual power of Tolstoi's phi- 
losophy, a philosophy which has transformed a 
strong military man into the gentle likeness of a child, the 
world will find in it rather the power of a personality than 
of a creed, if it be not wholly repelled from knowing 
its spiritual beauty, through its entanglement of the per- 
manent with the temporary. For unchanging as are the 
needs of the soul and similar as amid all the diversity 
of symbolism are their expression, the forms of social 
organization change from age to age with the changing 
conditions of life, now with clamor and uproar and now as 
imperceptibly as shadow melts into sunlight. The first is a 
finality to whatever source its origin be traced, the second 
is a constant progression, reflecting as in a mirror the 
thought of the time — the second is a thrusting of a hand 
into a darkness for a shape which ever eludes it. And so 
this iconoclastic philosophy, resting on inferences them- 
selves uncertain, must have the weakness of all attempts to 
apply the expressions of one age to another remote in 
time, and wholly dissimilar in the ideas which its social 
and political structure embody, as well as in the necessi- 
ties springing up in inexhaustible profusion with every 
step in intricacy of organizations which they endeavor to 
satisfy. But however futile as the negations of twenty 
centuries of life and in ignoring the peculiar circumstances 
of a century so utterly unlike all the centuries of the past 
that it can hardly be called the child of the past — but 
rather that the world leaped a chasm into its new mechan- 
ical era without even a foot plank beneath, as the criticism 
of a man who stands without the stream of modern life, 
with such clarity of view as none who are component 
parts of it can hope to attain, it is both impressive and 
startling. Full of the spirit of love and of truth, gifted 
with the vision of " the eternal order and the eternal 
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beauty," a powerful thinker finds in our civilization an 
inevitable discord with that spirit and that order — finds 
our wider and wider conquest of land, sea, air, space, 
time, our more and more triumphant tearing apart of the 
complex world into its constituent elements, piercing with 
microscopic insight deeper and deeper into secret of 
process and law, which is to us so hopeful, upon which with 
such congratulatory and boundless confidence we base the 
pillars of the future — but the heading of the boat up stream 
while the current carries it down to the obUvion of all on 
board, who hear alone the groan of engine and see alone 
the splash of wheel. He finds it a delusion blinding the 
eyes of men and robbing them of intuitions into the spir- 
itual significance of things. A civilization which does 
not exist for men, but for which men exist, creating count- 
less forms of effort whose end is neither to greaten life nor 
touch the human, and which unpurified by spiritual forces, 
distorts its creed to its own self-justification. The vast edi- 
fice of its institutions, moulded by custom, convenience, and 
the long lingering influences of the past are in ever unstable 
equilibrium, with self-interest as the basal law, a law which 
conflicts with the highest manhood — for that alone can be 
a law natural to man which is consistent with his deepest 
nature, under whose touch that nature expands and grows. 
True as this may be, despite the bitterness of the obser- 
ver whose own country is beginning to experience the 
evils of the western civilization intensified by an irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous government, and without the alle- 
viations which it brings to us, and vast as are the changes 
which the recognition of this truth portends in all our 
social fabric, he has, perhaps, seen in all our activities not 
the type, but the exaggeration of the type. Not a mechan- 
ism of immeasurable advantage to society when society 
shall have learned to use its new found gifts and not be used 
by them. He has measured our organization by its imper- 
fections, not by its potentialities when it has worked itself 
clear from the confusing scaffolding of construction ; when 
the din, the tumult of upheaving all our life from turret to 
foundation stone with wholly new forces of matter, mind 
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and soul, shall have quieted itself ; when we shall see the 
mist dissipate and know whither our strange dream cloud 
has carried us with such a whirl of brain and phantasma- 
goria of transposition and transition ; the old order like 
a revery fading miraculously away and upon the horizon 
not yet clear the outlines of the new. 

But modern civilization cannot abandon the forms which 
have wound their roots around and around its very heart, 
which have interpenetrated all the departments of its 
being, and it would only maim itself by seeking to abandon 
them instead of compelling them to minister to and accel- 
erate the development of the highest life. For as even to 
the individual himself the true idea of Renouncement is 
not in the surrender of a possible good because of a sepa- 
ble evil— for self -renouncement frequently annihilates itself, 
by striving to find in subtraction alone instead of positive 
addition the most essential truth it contains, so it is 
tor society to expand into the fullness of every power 
and every agency which science, invention, which the 
cunning of adapting thought furnishes it, but control- 
ling them all under the dominion of a central idea — the 
noblest attainment of the individual life; And these cease- 
less material and intellectual activities, laden as they are 
with the inevitable evils of all transitions, is it not through 
these that new social needs long dormant in the hearts of 
men have sprung into being, that men have come to new 
knowledge of themselves and their powers, have come 
practical achievements under the guiding hand of science 
and technical knowledge, which if they have destroyed 
all sense of mystery have bestowed upon men redoubtable 
courage and faith in themselves ? And the very problems 
which confront us, leaping up like armed men of ever 
mightier and mightier stature sword in hand in battle 
array from the century field instead of the full golden 
harvest from the trusted seed — will demand for their 
solution not the palliating measures of convenience, of 
expediency, but the finding of those true spiritual lines 
which radiating out from a common center can alone 
arrange all classes in a circling harmony, and which may 
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ultimately demand a deeper revelation of man to himself 
than ever a quiet and peace of submission and content 
could bring. The very vitality of present truth de- 
mands the struggle for the truth before us. Yet whatso- 
ever form or law, whatsoever system of organization 
men shall find inconsistent with the realization of the 
deepest instincts of their soul, this surely they will ulti- 
mately cast away, and if ours be so ours also must perish, 
yet perish not through retreat but advance. The old, some- 
where in some way instinctively or through recognition 
has been weighed and found wanting else it would never 
have been left, and new wine must ever have new bottles. 
Thus, too, by advocating the old, by identifying himself 
with the past when all men are marching onward, the 
Carlyle, the Newman, the Tolstoi robs himself of the just 
influence of his powers. The thinker who does not keep 
in the van and try skillfully to lead forward the onpouring 
throng into paths consistent with its immense energy and 
stress, but stands face to the rear pointing to a past long 
misty with the Night will not be listened to. None will 
hear ; irresistibly onward sweeps the host leaving behind 
its stationary prophet, or trampling him contemptuously 
under foot, and follows eternally its ineradicable deep 
seated instinct, follows eternally the vast shadowy hand 
that looms ever before it and ceaselessly beckons it onward 
to the silence and the mystery of the unknown and the 
future. But in the Religious philosophy of Tolstoi there 
is also an incompletion. His impatient humanity which 
sees religion only as a bond between man and man sacri- 
fices in its eagerness the expressions of his assthetic nature. 
Yet as men have ever felt the beautiful to be the instinc- 
tive garment of Godhood and found in it the likeness of 
their own highest soul, and the life giving streams of the 
loftiest humanity itself, so a religion which leaves unsatis- 
fied that spiritual eyesight which knows God through 
symbol and through form must ever be found inadequate. 
For joy in symbolic creation is ever the test of true spir- 
ituality, as creative effort distinguishes the living soul 
from the dead. Imaginative symbolism, the expression 
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of the same idea — as all the flowers of field and hill 
may be the expression of the same idea of beauty — in 
parable, in flowering stone of French minster and Eng- 
lish cathedral, in sculpture and painting, in the universe 
of music with its affinity for the unconscious not the 
conscious self, show how strenuous, how undying is the 
need of the soul to see in the creation of varied form 
the phases of its feelings and its thoughts, and how true a 
criterion of a nation's spiritual life, abundance or sterility in 
this very imaginative symbolism is. 

And Nature, too, has no voice for him, yet the great 
world filled with myriad forms of linked life will leave 
men no quiet until they have rent the veil and found in 
the flower and the stars of the night the philosophy of 
God and of themselves. 

miliam P. Aiken. 



THE PARCAE. 

Spin, swiftly spin thy mystic, golden thread, 
On through the days, that, merging inio years, 

Bring hours of sweetest sunshine, hours that melt 
In the broad Lethe of our mortal tears. 



Ah ! gentle dreamer, dearly have I loved 
Thy strengthening figure and thy youthful grace. 

Found from thine earliest infancy a place 
My heart could give thee ; while I ever moved 

With tenderest finger-tips the fragile line 
That told thy destiny, and was half in dread. 

Lest time complete too soon, the hours that sped 
To tear thy life, Iby gentle life, from mine ! 

Oh I life o'er which (he changing seasons fell, 
A summer shower, to ripen with its spray 

Youth's snow-white flower that lingers one brief day 
Then droops and withers — now alas, farewell I 
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Hide, hide anaj each phanloin roortow, 
Each vain to-day with present sorroir, 

And let me pause for one brief houi, 
Fair Clotho, in thy myslic bower ; 

Ere death, relentless death shall sever 
Life'a heart-strings — and we part forever ! 



Thus, fair one, have the kindly seasons brought 

To love's perfection, all thy youthful grace. 
And, 'spite the change by clouds of sadness wrought, 

Spread love's pure, deathless sunshine o'er thy face. 
'Twas sweet to feel the mother's tender tears 

Of benediction, and to hear the prayer 
Lisped for the lender life upon her fair, 

Deep-cinctured bosom. Oh, forget thy fears. 
And with unfaltering step and dauntless eye 

Pursue life's pathway — for the while I weave 
This spirit-fabric — all too loth to leave 

Thy matron's beauty with a sad good-bye. 

Oh \ strong and sweet thy mystic power. 

Fair Lachesis — life's noontide hour. 
From whence its sun descending ever, 

Ends life's brief day, and rises never. 



Lo 1 thou hast entered now my weak domain 

Of tottering footsteps and the hoary head, 
While tardily these fingers ply the thread 

That seems to bring thy childhood back again. 
So may the fruit of many a kindly deed 

Heap richest blessings on thy failing years, 
All heedless when the dark and fatal shears 

Sever thy life-cord and thy spirit speed ! 

Now have I qualfed a life's full measure 

Of grief and gladness, won the treasure 
Mine eyes did covet ; in the getting 

Passed through life's dawn. life's noon, life's setting. 
Then swiftly spin thy mystic, golden thread 

On through the days that, merging into years, 
Bring hours of sweetest sunshine, hours that melt 

In the broad Lethe of our mortal tears. 

George H. Danforth. 
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A UNIVERSITY CAREER AT LEIPZIG. 

T UST twenty years to the day before Goethe en- 
I tered the University of Leipzig, there was matricu- 
lated at the same institution the son of a poor country 
parson. Such a coincidence might have been of but 
little import but that the present day recognizes in 
the one the reformer of German literature and in the other 
his precursor. The aristocratic Goethe came with a 
knowledge of the world, though with that acquired at 
some sacrifice of a kindly disposition toward existence in 
general. But from a monastic seclusion came Lessing, 
with much book learning and only such ideas of human 
nature as may be gleaned from that field. This quiet 
application and simple living left his temper still sweet 
and innocent, in striking contrast to the one with whom lit- 
erary history associates him. 

As Germany's great critic, however, he is a greatly 
altered personage, a typical man of practical worldly wis- 
dom. Desiring, as he did, a liberal culture, his changed 
circumstances soon revealed his defects in a direction 
before unthought of. Dry tomes alone would not gratify 
his aspirations. The hurrying activity of a city like 
Leipzig then was awaking in him a new impulse, a new 
plan of life, he enthusiastically exclaims that here " the 
whole world could be seen in miniature." It was at this 
time a great mart where people gathered from all parts 
of Germany, the abode of many prominent litterati, and 
the seat of the most brilliant university in the Kingdom, 
where the newly revived humanities were fondly cher- 
ished. He sees with what poor grace he himself moves 
in the society of the elegant city-bred folk, and like a 
frightened bird confines himself closer than ever until 
the startling strangeness of things passes away. Then, 
despite the pious design with which his parents were edu- 
cating him, he begins a thorough cultivation of all neces- 
sary social accomplishments. In his enthusiasm theo- 
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logical studies were entirely neglected, while the other 
lectures also were seldom attended. 

Yet this was partly due to the wretchedly mechanical 
and mercenary system then in vogue. Of the whole 
corps of instructors there were but three who offered any 
attraction for hira. They, however, were of that wide 
erudition then so little known and for which he so earn- 
estly yearned. With them he delighted to toil ; and in a 
philosophical club, formed under the guidance of one of 
them, he took a lively interest. In this connection he 
makes the acquaintance of a certain Mylius, a reputed 
" Free Thinker " and a man disgustingly careless in dress. 
Repulsive as this circumstance was to Lessing in his own 
departure just recently made, he was willing to be known 
as an intimate friend of this social outcast for the sake of a 
higher and purely intellectual purpose. Mylius' energy 
and brilliant parts seemed to give him that quickened ac- 
tivity of mind, which one must feel with such satisfaction. 

Then to pursue this restless spirit of novel acquisition, 
he begins to frequent the theater. And how elated 
he was to see the actual production on the stage of the 
drama which the reading of Platuus and Terence had made 
so dear to his heart ! Such charms did this place have 
for him that he was soon on familiar terms with a num- 
ber of the performers. The actor's " frank and uncon- 
ventional society " delighted him and excited his 
emulation. So situated, his abhorrence of meaningless re- 
straint was aroused by the limitations from which the 
drama then suffered. Moreover mingling with the very 
playwrights who supplied the stage at Leipzig; he was 
piqued by their self-conplacent taunts for his independ- 
ence of opinion. " The Young Student " shortly after- 
wards appeared, in which he ridicules the pedantry from 
which he thought his coming to Leipzig had so fortunately 
delivered him. Immediately his success was assured, his 
judgment vindicated and himself highly rejoiced. 

But what could more horrify the staid old parents 
than to hear of such conduct in the son, who, they sup- 
posed, was devoutly following his father's footsteps. 
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Of course he had to return home without delay and ex- 
plain the shocking reports. This was a decisive turn in 
his university career. The good folks supposed he had 
fallen to the common level of the depraved stage of 
that period. But his pure and genial self actually present 
with them, their apprehensions vanished as the lowering 
cloud before the splendor of the returning sun. His kind 
but rather illiterate mother he completely convinced, in his 
humorous way, that he was still fit for the ministry by 
ivriting her a sermon. And after considerable discussion 
with his father, the old pastor too saw that the son's charac- 
ter was still untarnished, and could not but confess much 
truth in his new opinions. 

Perhaps this summons had come very opportunely ; per- 
haps his zeal had carried him to rash extremes, yet it was 
his sensitive nature and keen appreciation of the impor- 
tance of practicality and liberality in all things that mag- 
nified his social defects inordinately. Much as he loved 
the knowledge found in books, self-examination and 
long seclusion from active life only intensified his desire 
to enlarge and correct this closet knowledge by actual ex- 
perience. So that as the course of events directed, he for- 
tunately only appropriated the good and left the evil be- 
hind. And eminently progressive was he, attacking the 
pomp of the times with the bitterest sarcasm. In those 
most abandoned resorts, the theaters, he sought to teach 
moral and spiritual truths. It was while here at the 
university the spirit was engendered that was to enforce 
the beautiful principle of toleration inculcated in " Na- 
than the Wise " : — that opinions growing out of individual 
thought should be of all the most respected, in defiance 
of all dogmas and creeds. The ideal aim of the histri- 
onic art he thought was to " teach the human heart 
through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of 
itself, in proportion to the possession of which knowledge 
every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant and 
kind." To this breadth and nobleness of character must his 
excellence as a critic be traced. To' which add his practical 
experience in authorship and we need not wonder that this 
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close and retired student became the literary authority he 
was and is. If the university itself did fail to prepare him 
for the medical or theological profession, the associations 
at Leipzig imparted life to all his studies and whetted 
that acumen for which he is so highly notable. 

Contemplating the psychical growth of one ever worthy 
of the most thoughtful consideration is an especially inter- 
esting study to men while actually scaling those intellectual 
heights. But rich in valuable suggestions as his univer- 
sity life was, we must not omit his primal purpose for the 
attainment of which he endeavored to make all things con- 
tribute. His liberal, cultured manliness elicits our great- 
est admiration. Other characters in history demand 
almost adoration for their special marks of genius, but in 
Lessing the world has a splendid example of those who 
advance the civilization of the race by breaking away the 
fetters which custom imposes, " Books," he writes his 
mother just before quitting Leipzig, " books might make 
me learned but not a man." 

Charles W. Lejler, 



THE CHOICE: A DREAM. 

If I might steal one kiss — and kissing, die, 
E'en with Ibe louch of your soft lips on mine, 

Or live — with love entombed— eternally, 
To be a peer with all the powers divine, 

To gird Ihc mighty globe in magic ships. 
To learn the lore of nations yet unknown— 

To lose that warm kiss on my freezing lips ! 
I choose for love : lei love for life alone. 

For what is life when throbbing love has tied ? 

And what is death beyond a tolling bell ? 
Apart from you my soul is doubly dead. 

And death-in-Ilfe is an eternal hell. 

I woke — and felt a strange and sudden thrill ; 
For I may kiss you and possess you still. 

William Ljum PA^^s. 
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NOTABILIA. 

In view of the many victories in recent years Yale may 
■well lay claim to a general athletic supremacy, a result 
achieved by hard work and to be retained in the future 
only by still greater exertions. ■ The different athletic asso- 
ciations must work with a will and work together. There 
should be no conflict, and it is to such a defect in our ath- 
letic system that I wish to call attention. Harvard and 
Princeton have of late years forced our foot ball team to do 
their very best, and we have them still more to fear in the 
future. There is one thing that puts our foot ball team to 
a decided disadvantage, and this is that, for the first few 
wf eeks of foot ball practice, our class crews training for the 
fall regatta take away from the ball field men who are 
urgently needed there, in some cases for the university 
eleven, and almost invariably the men who would make 
the best players on the college side. Foot ball captains 
have complained of this for years, but the fall regatta has 
been kept up by the Navy because it was thought to be 
important to the success of the university crew. From 
the foot ball standpoint the fall regatta should be given 
up. Now is it to the Navy's advantage to continue it ? 
It is argued that it gives the upper classes a few weeks of 
training, that it brings out the freshmen, and that it keeps 
up the interest in boating all the year round. The first 
reason is not important enough to warrant a sacrifice on 
the ball field. The second demands more consideration. 
The two freshmen classes are certainly much interested 
in their first class crews ; but the training is so short and 
unsatisfactory, that they do not feel defeat as they ought 
to. Besides it is freshman versus freshman, and so the 
feelings aroused are not consistent with the true Yale class- 
spirit. The men who are chosen in the spring are seldom 
the same who row in the fall; as the time is so much 
longer that the heavier men can be trained down. Is it a 
gain to bring out the freshmen in the fall, and then bring 
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them out again in the spring ? Why not bring them out 
once for all and thoroughly in the spring? 1 feel sure 
that the interest in boating would be greater if there 
were annually but one important race, and if all the 
crews went into the race well prepared and with nothing 
to prevent their having their best men. I will not here 
enter into the question of the advisability of debarring 
university men from the class crews ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, the Navy ought to make a definite rule, so that the 
matter would be settled, and so that no crew could have 
a right to think itself ill-treated. Harvard and Columbia 
were formerly situated as we are now ; they abandoned 
their fall races and consider their action satisfactory and 
successful. No one doubts that the ultimate and lasting 
success of the university crew depends on the class crews 
and that everything should be done to improve the latter. 
It is now an open question whether it would be best to 
abolish the fall regatta. Let Harvard or Princeton once 
defeat us at foot ball, and let the foot ball captain complain, 
as he does, that the fall races hinder him, and who would 
then be in favor of the fall regatta ? The Navy manage- 
ment should take the matter up immediately, as the cap- 
tain of the foot ball team hopes next fall to have four 
elevens in daily practice on the field. Foot ball and row- 
ing are intimately connected, nearly the same class of 
men playing foot ball in the fall, and rowing in the spring. 
A rowing man is a better oar for his work on the field, 
and a foot ball man a better player for his training on the 
water. Foot ball should have supreme sway in the fall, 
and rowing in the spring. I would refer to an editorial in 
the " News " of May 14, commenting on the recent spring 
regatta to show that others beside myself have detected 
something wrong in our boating system, even when con- 
sidered apart from its connection with foot ball. 



We wish to announce that essays in competition for the 
Lit. medal will be called in on November first, t888. And 
the announcement puts us in mind of something more than 
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the hope that we may see our contributors respond to our 
call with honest and careful work, with productions 
worthy of the trial for an honor that has found such a high 
place in our literary life. We wish to remind more men 
than merely the aspirants for this prize that the summer 
can serve a higher end than a mere season of physical rest 
and mental relaxation. Our next year will open under 
peculiar auspices and our leader for this month has 
sketched the almost critical character of the time. Some- 
thing is beckoning us on, something has lead us on a little, 
but there is much that holds us back. Our forward march 
is over unknown ground and not the least of the trying 
features of our progress is the nature and the number of 
the channels that are opened to receive and direct our 
awakening intellectual activity. That the next year will 
offer new developments is certain and we cannot ask too 
earnestly that all should devote themselves to the most 
careful study of our university life, what it is and what it 
may be. There are so many organizations, with interests 
more or less distinct, but whose provinces often overlap, 
that the study of the fitness of the means to the ends and 
how the end may be best attained, is a work requiring no 
small care and thought. Let us hold these things in our 
mind for the next few months and let the members of '89 
remember that in this line will lie one of the greatest 
responsibilities of their Senior year. 
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They fought so well lo fill a distant grave \ 
Lightly Ihey ran to soothe and help and save, 

For there was heard afar a feeble moan. 

With livid flash the hellish cannon shone, 
And threw a saddened light on what they gave. 

It was not for iheraselves that they were brave ; 
Naught else but Right eternal they would crave, 
And leaped in ravishment to fall unknown, 
They fought so well ! 

The bitter bondage wrenched and left the slave ; 

Their bones the secret clefts and valleys pave. 
But with the clinging grasses overgrown, 
A lasting spell is round about (hem thrown ; 

We feel the stir in airs that o'er them wave. 

They fought so well. F. L. T. 

We had been clitnbing steadily for nearly an hour, but 

had scarcely passed over more than half the distance to the 
summit of the mountain when the rain began to fall in large 
drops. We quickened our pace that we might arrive at our 
destination as soon as possible, for we intended to spend the 
night on the summit, above the clouds and rain. We plunged 
forward almost blindly, losing our path several times amidst 
the darkness of the pines. The rain fell so heavily we were 
drenched to the skin, and the small streams trickling down 
beside the rocky path became torrents often compelling us to 
take to the dense woods that we might be able to continue our 
ascent. After some time, however, the rain gradually ceased to 
fall, and as we emerged from the forest upon the summit we trod 
upon dry ground again. We were above the clouds. It was 
already quite late in the evening, and after gathering some wood 
for a fire we wrapped ourselves in our blankets and lay down for 
the night. I must have been asleep for some hours when rest- 
lessly turning over I struck my side against a stone and awoke. 
I arose to stretch my stiffened limbs and my eyes fell upon one 
of the most beautiful and impressive sights I have ever seen. 
High above in the dark sky the full moon shone forth, casting 
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her cold and silvery light upon everything around, but of the 
expected landscape and neighboring mountain peaks covered 
with dark forests, nothing was visible but one vast extent of 
snow-white cloud, stretching as far as the eye could see, only 
pierced here and there by the summits of the nearest moun- 
tains. It was like a moonlight scene in the far Arctic regions, 
a boundless snow-covered ocean, its broad expanse broken 
only by a few small isles, the mountain tops which rose above 
the snow and ice. There was a rounded hummock at which I 
g^zed almost expecting to see a fur-clad Esquimaux come 
forth. Here, an irregular, jagged mass caught the cold blue 
glint of the moonlight, seeming an iceberg, whose caverns I 
scanned for the awkward form of a huge white bear, and soon 
espied one standing motionless in the shadow. A sense of 
utter loneliness and icy coldness so oppressed me that I shiv- 
ered, though the night was warm, and wrapped my blanket 
more closely around me, but I could not withdraw my eyes 
from the stem beauty of the scene, and silently sat there until 
the first rays of the morning sun began to gleam in the dis- 
tance. He rose gloriously red from the ice-sea, casting his 
rosy rays over everything, warming the universe, and as I 
looked, the sea of cloud and mist gradually and slowly faded 
from the hilltops, disclosing the peaceful villages and fields of 
the Connecticut valley. e. t. 

When about a year ago I became acquainted with the 

writings of Count Tolstoi by reading " Katia," my first feel- 
ing was one of disappointment. Surely we had the right to 
expect a story at once strong and original from the man who 
by his political, social, and religious ideas was shaking Russia. 
But " Katia " seemed neither strong nor original. The plot 
had little to it, and thoughout the whole book scarcely a note 
of action could be heard. Climax, there was none. The 
heroine starts out bravely enough with high longings and 
ambitions, marries a man considerably older than herself, 
quarrels with him because she will not be guided by his fuller 
knowledge, because her longings are still unsatisfied, and then 
— when we are eagerly waiting for some great move by which 
she may become free to realize her ideals — suddenly is recon- 
ciled to Jier husband, and giving up all thoughts of a "career," 
settles quietly down in married life before she is twenty-three. 
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Yet as I read the story of this young girl a second time, a 
change came over me and I grew more respectful toward the 
author. There was a value to the little book wholly aside 
from any points of artistic construction. From the first winter 
in the country, when in her girlish dreams she sees things as 
they are not, on through all life brings her, there is a steady 
strengthening of her character, a continual lesson taught. 
Such a book is better than a tragedy in five acts. And when, 
after escaping from the poisonous air of the Capital, and the 
false friends who would work upon her innocence, she returns 
once more to the home of her childhood there to assume in 
entire self- submission the duties which have fallen to her 
share, we cannot feel that her story has been written in vain ; 
for she has come to know that only out of the Actual can we 
construct our Ideal, that here or nowhere may we find our 
"Eldorado." H. o. 

In the "Olle Kamellen" series of stories by Fritz 

Reuter, an author of considerable popularity in Germany 
though but little known elsewhere, is one called in the 
original, " Ul de Franzoientid" but named by its English trans- 
lator, "In the Year '13." Like the other works of this author, 
it was written in the Plalt-deutsch, which is spoken throughout 
Northern or Lower Germany, and we even hear of the people 
of the more southern States, where this dialect is almost un- 
known, learning it for the sole purpose of reading Reuter's 
works. The story has its scene in Stavenhagen, the author's 
native town, and the characters, as he tells us, were all from 
life, even their correct names being given. It has a special 
interest historically, as showing us the true situation at that 
time, of the people in the German country towns, and the 
bitter hatred which they inwardly nourished towards their 
oppressors. For it was at this time that France, ^^ la grande 
nation," as its citizens so delighted to call It, under Napoleon 
had complete sway over Germany. Soldiers were stationed in 
its towns, to thrive on the products of the farmers or grow 
rich in the property, insolently plundered from the wealthy 
burghers. The story opens just when national pride and love 
of freedom were beginning to assert themselves, and the 
people of Germany were beginning to realize how galling was 
their position. All through it the true feeling towards the 
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French is shown in the expressions of contempt and scorn 
w^hich every mention of them incites. But it was not until the 
disastrous retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, that any effective 
steps were taken in the right direction. For in his army 
perished a vast number of those Germans who had unpatrioti- 
cally deserted their country and its welfare, in their admira- 
tion for the great general. But when once the opportunity 
was given, the people's true devotion became manifest in their 
willingness to do or surrender anything which should be for 
the country's good. The men enlisted as soldiers, the women 
gave up their jewels and rings, receiving in return rings of 
iron containing the well known inscription, "Gold for Iron, 
in the Year 1813." This spirit of loyalty which seemed to be 
suddenly scattered so broadcast throughout the country may, 
it has been said, be traced in a measure to the stirring energy 
and spirit of Schiller and the trumpet-toned songs of Arndt. 



For its artistic blending of humor, mirth, and satire, and 

its perfect characterization of the varied phases of human life, 
Mendelssohn's music for the Midsummer-Night's Dream is 
unexcelled. And this is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider that the composer at the time when the overture to the 
opera was written, had scarcely unraveled the deeper mysteries 
of harmony, and was almost entirely ignorant of those laws of 
orchestration which, of necessity, entered so deeply into the 
construction of a work of this character. He seems intuitively 
to have grasped the problems which had so long vexed his 
contemporaries and to have solved them almost without an 
effort. 

In its symphonic delineation the Midsummer-Night's Dream 
is preeminently successful. The humming of the insects, the 
braying of Bottom, the ring of the anvils as they respond to 
the blows of the Athenian workmen are all intensely realistic, 
and aid materially in making us feel at home with the char- 
acters and their surroundings. 

But most conspicuous of all is Mendelssohn's power of ex- 
pressing the feelings and emotions. As scene follows scene, 
mirth changes to sadness, or satire to humor amid the jolly 
pranks of mischievous Puck, the airy manceuvers of the fairy 
bands of Oberon and Titania, or the absurd and fantastic 
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mimicry of the Clowns. " Life is a fleeting show," and so is 
this charming little bit of life, for its light, gauzy atmosphere 
soon resolves itself into nothingness, leaving us but a faint 
and indistinct recollection of the brilliantly colored fairy-land 
through which we have passed. 

The nocturne at the close of the third act has always seemed 
to me the master- stroke of the opera. Coming just after the 
intensely complicated and perplexing scene in which Puck has 
bewitched the four lovers, its quiet calm hovers over us for a 
moment and then fades away into the still hush of sleep, serv- 
ing as a fitting prelude to the vigorous action in the latter part 
of the opera. 

Mendelssohn found a good HbrettisU in Shakespeare, for if 
ever an opportunity offered to represent symphonically the 
myriad changes of feeling which enter into the every-day life 
that opportunity was the Midsummer-Night's Dream. Shakes- 
peare, on the other hand, has received the best of treatment 
from Mendelssohn, whose elucidation of his text is charmingly 
fresh and original. j. D. j. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Annual Y. M. C. A. Meeting 
Was held May 9. Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows : Pres., S, H. Fisher, '89 ; Vice-Pres., H. Parsons, 
■90, and J. A. Hartwell, '89 S.; Recording Sec, H. T. Kings- 
bury, '91 ; Treas. H. L. Reed, '89. Mr. James McCormick, 
'87, was re-elected member of the graduate committee. 



Yale vs. Cuban Giants : 



At the Field, May 9. 



McConkeya,. 
Calhoun, r.f„ . 
Hunl,c.f.. : 
Dann, c, 
Osborne. 3b., i 
Walker, 1. f., . 
Stewart, s. s., 1 
McBride, ib.,< 



G. Will'ms,!. 4 

C. Will's, rX, 5 
Thomas, c , 5 



Totals, 37 9 9 IS 



Vale 01 201000 0-4 

Cuban Giants, .. 10200060 * — 9 

Time of game, 2.15. Runs earned : Yale, i ; Cuban Giants, 3. First base 
on errors: Cuban Giants, 6, Firsi base on called balls: Yale, 5; Cuban 
Giants, a. Struck out : Yale, 7 ; Cuban Giants, 4. Left on bases ; Yale, 5 ; 
Cuban Giants, 5. 3 base hits : Dann, G. Williams, Thomas, Boyd. Double 
plays; McCon key- McBride, G. Williams-Frye. Passed balls: Thomas, I. 
Umpire. Kelly. 



Yale vs. Williams : 



At the Field, May i 



Stagg. r. f.. 
McConkey, ab 


A.B. R. B. SB. P.O. *. E. 


Wilson, p., 


A.B. R. B. S.B. P.O. A. E. 




Duryee, 2b., 


4000040 


Calhoun, s. s., 




Clark. c. 


4 1 I 1 S 


Hunt, c. f., 




Holchkiss, lb. 




Dann, c. 


4 I I 8 3 I 






Noyes. 3b., 


4011340 


VanW'orme'r, r 


f.3 I 


Walter, l.f.. 




Uhl, 1. f.. 




Heyworth, p., 


4 iz 5 


Brown, c. f.. 


3000411 


McBride, lb., 




Campbell, 3b.. 





37 6 8 6 27 2 
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Vale, ....20400000 0—6 
Williams, ... roooooooo-i 

Earned runs : Yale, a. First base on errors ; Yale. 5 ; Williams, 6. First 
base on balls: Vale, z; Williams, 5. Struck oui; Vale. 5; Williams, 6. 
Lefl on bases : Yale, 5 ; Williams, 5. Two base hits : Stagg, Dann, Cal- 
houn. Hunt, Clark. Passed balls : Dann.K; Clark, i. Time of game : ihr. 
4omin. Umpire, Mr. Dutlon. 

The Spring Regatta 
Was held at Saltonstall, May 12. C. O. Gill, '89, won the 
single scull race for the Cleveland cup. Course, 1% mile 
with turn. Time, 11 min., 45 sec. Four-oared barge race 
between Fat Men and Lean Men was won by the Fat Men. 
The two-mile eight -oared shell race was won by '90 in 1 1 min,, 
39 sec. 

The University Athletic Gamts 
Occurred at the Field May 15 with the exception of a few 
events which were postponed to May 16 and 17. 100 yards 
won by C. H. Sherrill, '89, in ia% sec. W. Harmar, '90, won 
the I mile run in 4 min., jzj sec, breaking intercollegiate 
record. 440 yards dash, C. H. Sherrill, '89, 53 sec. H. K. 
Sweeney, '90 S., won the 220 yards hurdle in 28^ sec, break- 
ing the record, i mile walk, R. T. Piatt, '89, 7 min., 38I sec. 
120 yards hurdle, C. B. Berger, "88 S., 17 sec. Half-mile run, 
E. P. Holton, T. S., 2 min., 4I sec. 220 yards dash, F. W. 
Robinson, '90, 23I sec. z mile bicycle race, W. W. Weare, 
'90 S., 6 min., 46^ sec. High jump, T. G. Shearman, '89, 5 ft., 
2>5 in. G. W. Woodruff, '89, won, the shot, with a put of 34 
ft., 5 in., and the hammer with a throw of 78 ft. T. G. Shear- 
man, '89, won the broad jump, zi ft., $% in., and the pole 
vault, 10 ft. 

Yale vs. Amherst : 
At Amherst, May 15. 

SCORE BV INNINGS. 



Base hits : Vale, 5 ; Amhersl, 11. Errors ; Yale, 3 ; Amhersl, 9. 1 
balls : Yale, 3 ; Amhersl, l. Base on errors : Yale, 3 ; Amherst, o. 
balls : Stearns, 2, Time of game, 2.30. 
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Yale vs. Holy Cross : 



At the Field, May i6. 



Hui 



c. f., 



Noyes, 3b., 4 
Walker, I. f., 4 
Stewarl, ab., 3 
Heyworth, p., 3 
McBride, ib. 3 



Toials, 38 5 a 



O'Neill, lb., 3 
Cahll. c. 4 

Higby.'r.'f., 4 
Boland, 1. i., 4 
Neary, ab., 4 
O'Brien, 3b., 3 
O'Calla'n. c.f.3 
Hamilton, s.s.3 

Totals, aS 



Yale, ...0103001-5 

Holy Cross, ... 3 3 o o o o o — 6 

Time of game : 2.30. Runs earned : Yale, a; Holy Cross, 3. First base 
on errors: Yale, 5; Holy Cross, g. First base on called balls : Yale, 5 ; 
Holy Cross, 5. Struck out : Yale, 7 ; Holy Cross, 7. Left on bases : Yale, 
7; Holy Cross, 6. Two base hits: Cahll. Thiee base hits: Cahll. Passed 
balls : Cahll, 2. Wild pilches ; Heyworth, I ; Meade, I. Umpire, Kelly. 

■ The Anniversary Exercises of the Seminary 
Were held in Battell Chapel May 16. 

University Club Reception. 
A reception was given, May 17th, by the University Club to 
its newly elected members. The following new members of 
the Board of Governors were elected : Brewster and West 
from '89 ; Bailey and Clark from '89 S.; Ball, Crosby, Hamill, 
Harmar and James from '90. The following officers were 
elected ; Pres., C. T. Brooks, '89 ; Vice-Pres., J. B. Bailey, 
'89 S.; Sec, F. P. Ball, '90 ; Treas., C. H. Hamill, '90. The 
new members are as follows : from '90, Sheldon, James, 
duPont, Capen, Warner, Smith, Newell, Ames, Hamill, Sim- 
mons, Peter, Parker, Parsons, Lee, Collins, Harmar, Harrison, 
Youmans, J. Ireland, Stewart, Tracy, R. Ireland, Merriam, 
Crosby, Hotaling, Shaw, McClintock, Kohler, Phelps, Kellogg, 
Hurd, Tilney, Ball, Pike, Corwith, Hough, DuPee, Ebersole, 
Farnham ; '89 S., Newell, Gregory, Mixter, Meigs, Clawson, 
Taft, Wright, A. H. Day, Clark, Paddock, Hall, Reed, Rian- 
hard, Conyngham, Gawtry, Howard, Bailey, Mitchell, Sturgis, 
Lentilhon. 

56 
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The Law School Appointments 
For Townsend prize speaking are : Wilbur Franklin Booth, 
John Marvin Blakeley, Robert Wright Stewart, Benjamin B. 



Beekman. 



Yale vs. Harvard : 



At the Field, May 19. 







YALB. 














.B. 








).>. 






B. 


Mc^on^'ey. 


3 

S.4 


3 




\ 


^ 


° 


14 


\ 




















Noyes, 3b., 




































Hum. c. f.. 


















McBride. ib 












M 






Slewarl, 3b. 


















Walker, 1. f 


3 


' 




• 













Touls, 


33 


7 







I 


37 


31 


3 



Campbell, s. 4 
Q'ckeiJb's,3b,3 
Rnowllon, l.f.3 
Willard. Ib., 4 
Henshav, c, 4 
GallivaD,3b.,3 
Boyden, r. f., 3 ' 
Howland,c.f.3 
Bales, p., 3 

Totals, 



30 



■ 7 3 
15 7 

2-, 



Yale, . . . . 3 o o o a a 

Harvard 000 I 0000 o — i 

Time of game, 3.15. Earned runs : Harvard. 1 ; Yale, o. First base on 
balls : by Bales, 1 ; by Slagg, 3. First base on errors : Yale, 2 ; Harvard, 3. 
Struck oui ; Yale, 6 ; Harvard, 13. Passed balls : Dann, t. Wild pitches : 
Bales. 3. Double play: Stewart, McBride. Two base hits : Willaid, Stew- 
art. Left 00 bases : Vale, 3 ; Harvard, 4. Umpire, McLean. 



Yale, 'pi, t 
At Cambridge, May 19. 





YA1.K,"9 




























Hedges, 3b., 


S 














Dalzell, p., 
















Gushing, s. s 


















b.,1 
















c.f.4 














Poole, c, 


4 






1 


" 






Parker, r. f.. 










1 






Graves, ib.. 
















W. McClint'k 


.l.f.4 















3 


Totals, 


38 


6 


7 




37 


'S 


6 



. Harvard, 'gi ; 



Corning, s.s.. 
Codinan, l.i., 
Slade, c. I., 
MasoQ, c, 
Cumming, r. f., 

Nichols, 3b., 
Dean, 3b., 
Peckham, ib.. 



Totals, 38 9 8 6 37 34 4 

Earned runs : Harvard, 3. Bases on balls : Harvard, 3 ; Yale, 3. Struck 

out: Harvard, 9; Yale, 8. Left on bases; Harvard, 4; Yale, 4, Passed 

balls: Poole, a; Mason, 3. Wild pitches: Dalzell, 3; Luce, i. Time of 

game, 3.15. Umpire, Mr. Eagan. 

Townsend Premiums 
Have been awarded to the following seniors: Harlan W. 
Cooley, Irving Fisher, Harold R. Griffith, Oriand S. Isbcli, 
Fred P. Solley and Henry L. Stimson. 
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yunior Society Elections 
given out as follows ; 



From '90 

PH UpdloH. 
Edgai Ames, St. Louis, Mo. 
Maxim itiao Baird, Chicago, III. 
C. C. Bovey, Minneapolis, Mian. 
G. H. Capen, Si. Louis, Mo. 
H. D. Collins, Newport, R. I. 
J. W, Corwith, Chicago, III. 
John Crosby, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. C. duPonl, Wilmington, Del. 
J, D. Faniham, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
G. H. Gilman, Hartford. 
C. H. Hamill, Chicago, III. 
William Harmar, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. S. Haslam, Stamford. 
G. H. Hotaling, San Francisco. Cal. 
A. H. Hough, Cleveland, O. 
G. A.'Hurd. New York City. 
C. P. Kellogg, Waterbury. 
H. W. Lee, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. G. McClintock, Alleghany, Pa. 
A. B. Newell, Chicago, III. 
Willard Parker, Jr., New York City, 
G. F. Petet, St. Louis, Mo, 
C. A. Sheldon, Rutland, Vl. 
J. H. Sherwood, Engiewood. N. J. 
W. Henry Smith, New Haven, 



Delta Kafpa Efnlon. 
Edward Brooks, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gouvemeur Calhoun, Chicago, III. 
A. P. Day, Harlford. 
G. W. Dupee, Chicago, 111. 
C. A. Ebersole, Cincinnati, O. 
R. F. Harrison, New York Cily. 
May Humphreys, New York Cily, 
G. C. Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. D. Ireland, New York City, 
R. L. Ireland, New York City, 
Norman James, Baltimore, Md. 
a H. Kohler, Akron, O. 
R. H. MeiHam, St. Paiil, MIdd. 
Herbert Parsons, New York City. 
Stowe Phelps, Brooklyn, N, Y, 
H. M. Sage, Albany, N. V, 
H. V. Shaw, Chicago, IlL 
W. D. Simmons, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. H. Stewart, Plainfield, N..J. 
Ralph Thompson, Schenectady, N. V, 
A. A. Tilney, Plainfield, N. J. 
Evarts Tracy, Plainfield, N.J. 
J. A. Warner, Albany, N. Y. 
G. D. Yeomans, East Aurora, N. Y. 
S. A. York, Jr., New Haven, 



At the Field, May 2 



Yale vs. Flushing : 



Stare, S.S.. s 
McCon'y, p., 3 
Noyes, 3b., s 
Dano, c, 4 
Hunt. c. f., 4 
Mc Bride, ib., 3 
Walker, 1. f.. 3 
McCIini'k,r.f.4 
Mason, 2b., a 



t Shannon, c.f., 4 

\ Gough, p., 5 

1 Cunn'gh'm, 5,4 

I Barry, lb., 4 

I Hussey, jb., 4 

: Meehan, C, 4 

) Dunning, ij., 4 

I Nugent, 2b., 4 

1 Elting, r.f., a 



Yale, ....iiiooaoo 1—6 

Flushing, ....00030022 i — 7 
Time of game, r.55. Runs earned : Yale, i. First base on errors: Yale, 
ra; Flushing, 7. First base on called balls : Yale,lo; Flushing, a. Struck 
ojt : Yale, 4 ; Flushing, r. Left on bases : Yale, 7 ; Flushing, 7. Two base 
hits : Dann, Hunt, Walker and Gough. Passed balls : Meehan, a ; Dann, 
a. Double plays: M c CI i ntoc k - Dan n, Dann. Mc Bride. Umpire, Kelly. 
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Yale vs, Columbia : 
At the Polo Grounds, New York. 



McCabe, 3b., 
Deppler, c. f., 
Wilde, c, 
V.Lamaiche, r. 
McC usher, s.s., 
Liiilefield, p., 
P. Lamarche.U 
Welch, lb., 
Strebcigh, 2b., 

Totals, 



Columbia, 

Time of game, 3.15. Earned runs: Yate, l. First base on errors: Yjlle, 
4 ; Columbia, 5. Base on balls : HeTwoilh, 2. Struck out : Yale, 2 ■ 
umbia, 11. Two base hit : Stagg. Passed balls : Wilde, l. Umpire, Q\ 



7* 


LB. 


.. 




Slagg, r. L, 4 








McConkey. s.s.. 4 






a I 3 


Noyes, 3b., 4 








Dann. c. 4 








Hunt, c. f., 4 








McBride, lb.. 4 






g 


Walker, 1. f., 4 








Heyworlh, p., 4 






I 13 2 


McClintock.ab.,4 


" 


° 




36 


5 


.0 


5 a? 18 s 

SCORE BV 


Yale. . . 









Senior Society Elections 



Were given out as follows May 24 
Siuli ami Bonn. 
Name. Glien by 

T. E. Donnelley, F. P. Solley. 
•A. H. Mosle. H. L. Stimson. 

H. S. Stokes, W. H. Seward. J: 

H. S. Robinson, H. L. Stimson. 

H. F. Walker. M. R. Waite, Jr. 

S. H. Fisher, F. A. Stevenson. 

•J. G. Rogers, S. J. Walker. 

H.W. Wells, S. J. Walker. 

J. C. Griggs. S. S. B. Robey. 



G. W. Woodruff. R. M. Hurd. 

H. A. Smith, O. S. Isbell. 

T. W. Buchanan, Irving Fisher. 

C.O.Gill, J. H. McMillan 

H. L. Reed, A. A. Stagg. 

W. H. Corbin, G, M. Gill, 



Scroll and Key. 
Name, Given by 

W. L. Armstrong. T. E. Ripley. 
S. L. Smith, C. B. McConkey. 

C. T. Brooks, W. B. Brinsmade, 

J. R. Gall, Harry Beecher. 

R.W. Huntington, Jr., J. O. Heyworth. 



H. F. Noyes, 
L. J. Francke, 
L. S. Welch, 
H. J. Sage. 
George Coggill. 
H. C. Atkins, 
E. L. Parsons, 
H. E. Mason, 
A. H. Mosle, 
J. G. Rogers, 



Edwin Parsons. 
Arthur White. 
F. L. Woodward. 
F. W. Wallace. 
H. R. Griffith. 
C. H. Brigham. 
J. F. Carter. 
Chas. Neave. 
Edmund Allen. 
E. C. Fellowes. 



* Mosle and Rogers declined elections to Skull and Bones. 
Elections to Skull and Bones were given to W. A. McQuaid 
and Gifford Pinchot who were absent. 

Yale vs. Princeton : 
At Princeton, May 26. Exhibition game. 
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VALB. 






















3.B 








Siagg. p.. 


















Mcei>n^ey 


















Calhoun, r. 


f-,5 
















Noyes, 3b., 


















Dann, c. 












19 


3 




Hunt, c. f.. 


















McBride, 1 












5 






Walker, 1. 


















McClinfk, 


2.4 









" 


r 


a 







38 


7 


13 


18 


3 


37 


Is 


6 



Durell.r.f., 4 i 

Dana, lb., 4 o 

King, c. f.. 4 o 

Wgenh'rst, 3,3 o 

Hutch'son. I.,4 o 

L. Price, S.S.. 3 o 

W.Price%b.,3 o 

Mercur. p.. 3 I 

Totals, 30 3 



Time of game, a hours. Runs earned : Yale, s- First base on errors 
Yale, 4; Princeton, 4, First base on called balls: Vale, a; Princeton, : 
Struck out : Yale, 6 ; Princeton, ao. Lefl on bases : Yale, 9 ; Princeton, '. 
Three base hits : Hunt. Passei 



The Inter-collegiate Games 
Were held at the Polo Grounds, New York, May 26. Harvard 
won the cup, taking; 7 first prizes and 7 seconds. Yale took 
5 firsts and 2 seconds, as follows : C. H. Sherrill won first 
place in the hundred yards dash, time loj sec.; also first in 220 
yards dash, time 2i\ sec; W. Harmar, '90, won first place in 
mile run, time 4 min., 37^ sec; T. G. Shearman, '89, won the 
broad jump, 20 ft., 8 in,, and the pole vault, 9 ft., 6 in.; H. L. 
Williams, '91, won second place in the 120 yards hurdle ; G. 
W. Woodruff won second place in putting the shot. 

Wolf's Head Elections. 
The following men received elections to the Senior Society, 
Wolf's Head, May 29 : 
Donald McLean Bars low. 
Waller Shaw Brefrsier. 
Augustus Coburn. 
Albeit St. Claii Cook. 
George Perkins Douglas. 
Leverelt Lord Hull. 
Cbarles Sherman King. 
Charles Chandler Giiswold Lane. 



Joseph Wilson Lucas. 

John Fuller Appleton Merrill. 

Thomas Gaskell Shearman. 

Langdon Trufant Snipe. 

John Underbill. 

Thomas Pinckney Waring. 

DeWitt Climon Wesl.- 



Yale vs. Columbia : 



At the Field, May 30. 
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sasn^vli' 


I 4 I 


15 i McCabe, 3b., 4 


"■ 


'o*^ 


S.B.f.O.A. «. 




1 Deppler, c. f.,4 

o| Wilde, c, 4 






I 3 I I 


N.M'Clin'k,r.3 








0561 


Ne^s, 3b., s 




1 1 V. L-m-rche, r.4 








Dann, c, 4 


1 I 14 


□ \ McCusker. s. 3 






0241 


Hunt, c. f.. 4 




I Liltieiield, p.. 3 






0036 


HcBride, ib.,4 


03406 


I 2 1 P. L'inaTche,l,3 








Walker, 1. f., 4 




1 Welch, lb.. 3 






9 I I 


H'Clint'k. 3b.3 


I I 


2 Strebetgh,ab. 3 








0533 


Totals, 35 


6911 7 a? 


30 3 ToUis, 31 





71 


I 27 19 'S 




SCO 


3345 


6 


7 


8 9 


VJe, . . 










2 0—6 


Columbia, . 












Time of game, 1.50. Runs earned: Yale, 2. First base on e 


rors: Yale, 


la ; Columbia, 


. First base 00 


called balls : Yale, 6. 


Struck 


ut : Yale, I ; 


Columbia, 13. 


Left on bases 


Yale. B; Columbia 


3- 


Thre 


e base hit : 


McBride. Passed balls, none. 


Umpire, Kelly. 









The Three Mile A. 
Was broken at the Field, May 31st, by W, G. Lane, '88. Time 
15 min., 4itsec. 

The Art School Commencement 
Occurred June ist. In the evening a very pleasant and well 
attended reception was given to the students by Pres. Dwight. 



Yale vs. Williams : 



At the Field, June 2. 



Sta^, 1. 1., 4 
McCfonkey, 34 
Nojes, 3b., J 

Hunt, c. f., 4 
McBride, lb.. 4 
Walker, I. f.. 5 
Stewart, ab., 3 1 
Heyworth, p.,4 



Totals, 38 9 9 14 10 37 18 7 



Wilson, p., 4 
Duryea, ab., 4 
Clark, c, 4 

Hotchkiss, 1, 3 
W. Brown, 1., 4 
Uhl, r. f., 3 
A. Brown, c, 4 

Campbell. 3, 3 

Totals, 



33 4 7 8 4 47 17 7 



B BY INNINCS. 



Yale O32O0I23 0—9 

Williams, ... o i I o o o 2 o 0—4 

Time of game. 2.15. Earned runs : Yale ; ; Williams I. First base on 
errors; Yale 7 ; Williams 4. First base on called balls : Yale 5 ; Williams 
3. Struck out: Yale i ; Williams 6. Left on bases: Yale, 5 ; Williams, 4. 
Two base hits : McBride, A. Brown. Three base hits : McBride {2). Passed 
balls : Darin, a ; Clark, i. Umpire, James Kelly. 
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The Courant Supper 

Was held at Redcliffe's June 4. The toast list was as follow 

Reliring Board, . . . . C. Neave, '88 

" The glory dies not and the grief is past." — Brydgti. 
Incoming Board, . . . S. N. Pond, '8g 

" But thou arl fair and at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature and Fortune combined to make thee great. — Shakespeare, 

Athletics at Yale R. M. Hurd, '88 

" Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Strong with the oar and graceful with the dance." — Byron. 
Finance, . . . . . F. A. Verplanck, '88 

"Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold K'—Hood. 
The Fence, . . . . . . O. S. Isbell, '88 

" Tho' lost to sight, to memory dear, 
Thou ever wilt remain."-— Z<«rfirj'. 
College Morals, . W. D. Manro, '88 

" Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil?" — Gay. 
Ye Olden Time, . . . . . E. B. Gager, '^^ 

"O ! I remember and will ne'er forget 
Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours. — PoUok. 
Saitd Dunes, . . . . A. M. Freeman, '89 

" There the sea I found. 
Calm as a cradled child in dreamless 
Slumber bound." — ShilUy, 
Sunday Chapel, . . W. B. Brinsinade, 'SB 

" They eat and drink and scheme and plod 
And go to church on Sunday, 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy." — Loket. 
Der Faderland, . . . W. D. Washburne, '88 

"When darkness reigned o'er Munich's wall." — Washburne. 

The Crude Westerner, . . . W. A. Fitzgerald, '88 

" Happy in this, he is not so old 
But he may learn." — Shakespeare. 
Is Life Worth Living? . . L. C. duPont, '90 

" Think on thy %\v.%:'— Shakespeare. 
My Impressions, 

" Be large in mirth, ai 
round . " — Skakespeare. 
Our Maidens, , . . . . W. S. Case, '85 

" She is pretty to talk with 
And witty to walk with. 
And pleasant, too. to think on." — Suriling. 
The invited guests were : E. B. Gager, '77, H. W. Boise, '88, 
W. B. Brinsmade, '88, W. S. Case, '85, W. G. Cosad, '88, L. C. 
duPont, '90. W. H. Fitzgerald, '88, H. R. Griffith, '88, R. M. 
Hurd, '88, O. S. Isbell, '88, J. J. Kutz, '88, W. D. Manro, '88, 
E. A. Stevenson, '88, O. H. Short, '87 S., W. L. Velie, '88, 
Henry Lyons. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Tht Aryan Raci ; ilt Origin ami its Achimtments. By Charles Moriis. 
Chicago. S. C. Griggs & Co. ti.50. 

There is, perhaps, no science in which more lapid and fundamental prog- 
ress has been made in the last few years than tlial of anihropology, and 
none in which we are more liable to be confused and misled by conflicting 
and conlradiclory stalemenis in the dijfereni works which we may consult- 
The result of recent investigations in comparative philology, archaeology, 
and kindred subjects, has been to throw much light on the discussion of 
the past history of the Aryan race, the very existence of which was not so 
long ago scarce recognized, and il is the gathering together from various 
sources of the materials, and combining them into a single work, which the 
author has undertaken. While the attempt was not to produce a detailed 
and technical wock, we ate presented with a concise and readable account 
of this most interesting subject, giving us an amount of information which 
we should otherwise have been compelled to seek scattered here and there in 
other works. Nor does Mr. Morris confine himself to a mere historical ex- 
position of known facts, but olTers us his own opinions of the probable 
solutions of some of the race-problems which are now confronting us. 
The index at the end enables us readily to refer to any particular point. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shaktspeart. Edited by Horace Howard 

Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Vol. VII, The Merchant of Venice. 

Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00. For sale by Judd. 

It is not until we are confronted by such a superb work as this that we 
begin to comprehend the wonderful energy, diligence of research, and crit- 
ical acumen which have been directed upon the study of Shakespeare dur- 
ing the last century. That an edition of Shakespeare in which a single play 
occupies an entire volume of nearly 500 pages can be successfully pub- 
lished is an encouraging proof of the genera! interest in the great dramatist, 
which leads people to study his writings, not superficially merely, but with 
scholarly care and accuracy. When we have before us within the two covers 
of a single book all the various readings of the play, from the First Quarto 
10 the present time, collected from 47 different editions, and when we are 
informed that the author has, in previous volumes, before going to press, 
" verified the collection, in the Textual Notes, of all the editions," but that 
" in the present volume this verification has been confined to the collection 
of the Quartos and Folios," and are given a list of nearly 200 works from 
which citations have been made first-hand, with the assurance that those 
which have been fruitlessly examined for stray notes of value would swell 
the catalogue to twice or three times its present size, we begin to gain some 
conception of the minute and scholarly care which Mr. Furness has given 
to the preparation of this monument of industry. 

The text adopted is that of the First Folio, published in 1613, and in this 
the antique spelling and old-fashioned s are still kept, The notes at the 
foot of each page contain critical and explanatory comment, wjijle ques- 
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tions which are excluded from a place here from the space which their dis- 
cussion would occupy, are relegated to the appendix. There is no conceiv- 
able subject connected with the play which is not here taken up. A full 

account of the sources of the plot, a consideration of the duration of the 
action, copious extracts from the " improved " version written by the 
Viscount Lansdowne in 1701, a sketch of the famous actors who have 
assisted in the presentation of [he play, English and German criticisms, may 
be mentioned as among the most noticeable features. A complete and 
excellent index closes the volume. 

What is tht Bibli? An inquiry into the origin and nature sf the Old and New 

Tettamtnts in the tight of modem BikHcal study. By George T. Ladd, D.D. 

New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

The book reflects the exact and critical mind of its author, whose attain- 
ments in the study of mental and moral sciences have placed him at the 
head of American psychologists. Prof. Ladd has been chiefly instrumental 
in introducing to this country the comparatively new science of physiolog- 
ical psychology, and in his careful analysis and exposition of it he has dis- 
closed the true bent and scope of his mind. He has come to his work of 
Bible criticism well equipped and with peculiar natural mental adaplalion, 
together with a concentration and interest that springs from an unshaken 
and fearless belief in religion as revealed in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

To Prof. Ladd's mind science and Chrisiiaaiiy are inevitably identical in 
their divine teaching, and he proceeds to examine, the more precisely 
because the more reverently, the Biblical text, as if it were Greek or Arabic 
lore. The Bible, he says, has its broad literary and historical sides, which 
are essential to a lull understanding of it. His discussion then proceeds 
along this line: The Hexateuch composite and in its parts of various 
authorship; the Bible as evidence of revelation and the discussion of the 
nature of that revelation ; the authority of the Bible and the development 
of Christian doctrine; (he Bible an exponent of literary evolution. The 
book is not technical, but is written in an easy style, and is well adapted to 
the average reader ; at the same time it is thoroughly scientific and 
authoritative. h. w. w. 

Poems : Scottisk and American. By D. M. Henderson. Baltimore. Cush- 

ings & Bailey. 

Ii is with great pleasure, a commingling of reverence and delight, that we 
lay aside this little volume. Through all its easy, simple versification, there 
runs a solidity of thought, a pathetic and heartfelt seriousness, which pro- 
claim the truth and sweetness of the life whence its numbers came. 

It is not Burns that we find here, and yet there is frequently a delicate 
turn and a directness that is but little less than Burns ; a tendency to find 
a moral in the "poplar tree," or "Convolvulus," or whatever the poet 
meets in his daily round — the common things to whose beauty the ordinary 
eye is closed or blind through frequent association. Perhaps there is no 
surer test of the poetic nature, if not of the poet, than this gift of revelation 
which Mr. Henderson so richly possesses. 

We have been favored of late with a collection of poems from the pen of 

57 
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Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, entirled " 
Ihiough that volume we are at a loss ti 
lowing from Mr. Henderson : 

Thai day our little one lay dead, 

And we were sad and sore of heart, 
And all the Joy of life seemed fled ; 
Our neighbor sought lo ease the smart 
' Oh \ strange, sweet power of symparhy ! 

That grief should 6nd assuagement thus ! 
Our sorrow seemed the less lo be, 

The more we thought, she pities us ! 
And then she said how blest was she 
Since God had still denied her prayer, 
' Nor set a baby on her knee. 

For such a gift meant such a care ! 
Our pain was stilled with sad surprise, 

New feelings in our hearts did stir. 
We looked into our neighbor's eyes 
And pitied her — and pitied her. 
We call particular attention lo "A Good-Bye," " Fatherhood," "A Thou- 
sand Years," "Lot's Wife," "Our Scottish Fern," and "Burns." Indeed, 
we could readily and cordially commend the whole volume, for a daintier 
collection has not come to us since Mr. Aldrich published his "Cloth 
of Gold." H. w. w. 

English History from CoHtimporary Writers ; Slrcngboto's Conquest of Inland ; 
Simon de Montfort and his Cause. By Francis P. Barnard, M.A. London 
and New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $0.75. For sale by Judd. 
Not much can be said of these tasty little volumes, each complete in 
itself, but forming one of a chronological series. They are valuable, as 
their titles suggest, because they contain bits of chronicle cotemporary 
with the deeds narrated, and are, in their fullest form, the basis to all 
English history. The chronicler's quaint style, often rising into a bombast, 
as he tells of some "dolorous stroke" or praises a hero, has a flavor of 
Herodotus about it. All is told in a simple faith that possesses a humor 
peculiarly its own, I would call particular attention to the character of the 
Bishop of Lincoln as pictured in " Simon de Montfort," also 10 the Provisions 
of Oxford as containing most valuable information concerning the ordinances 
for the government of the English realm, suggested in all probability by the 
Magna Charta. In " Slrongbow's Conquest," page 68 begins a character- 
ization of Henry II of England, which the narrator introduces by saying : 
"It would be pleasant, indeed, to be able to tell the whole truth about a 
prince without offending him." Then follows so literal a description of the 
royal monster that we shudder at the thought of the " whole truth." Again 
we find Herodotus, in Gerald de Barris' account of the Miraculous Lake in 
Ulster. The story is a little loo much for the chronicler to believe, so he 
takes care to bring in his customary " it is said." We have never met so 
well selected and at the same time so thorough and satisfactory a collection 
of historical letters, poems, and tales, not even in M. Lanier's selections 
from Froissart. k. w. w. 
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There is a feeling of disappointment as we lay Ihis latest production of 
Bret Harte's pen aside. We can hardly realize thai this slory was written 
by the author of The Luck of Roanng Camp and The Outcas/s of Poker Flat. 
There is, of course, great similarity in the method and style, but the spirit 
that bieathed through his earlier work is absent. In the beginning of the 
story we have portrayed the hypocritical and faithless wife, the brilliant and 
fascinaring lover, and the simple and confiding husband — figures familiar 
enough on Bret Harte's canvass, but with the unusual background of staid 
New England Puritanism. The husband disappears, his widow marries his 
rival and removes to California, on which scene the curtain rises after the 
lapse of several yeais ; but though the scene has been shifted the situation 
is the same, save that there has been a change of husbands and that cold- 
heartlessnesE has taken the place of the wife's mad passion. Her desertion 
of her second husband, and return to (he East with an old servant finishes 
the somewhat ridiculous plot. In all Bret Harte's disagreeable character- 
ization of feminine respectability, we recall nothing so repulsive as this 
woman. We cannot refrain from asking what profit there is in such a por- 
trayal. Perhaps Brel Harte has become a " realist" and thinks it unnec- 
essary to consider such a question. p. p. w. 

Chambtt's Entyclopsdia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New 
edition. Vol. I. Philadelphia: I. B. Lippincolt Co. tj.oo. For sale by 
Judd. 

The original publication of this Encyclopaedia completed twenty years 
ago has been amply justified by its success as a work for the people. At 
the same time its comparatively small compass caused it often to seem 
meager in the treatment of its subjects, and the issuing of the present re- 
vised and greatly improved edition while retaining the advantages of the 
old will enable it to take a higher rank than heretofore. The first volume 
alone contains several hundreds of articles not in the corresponding volume 
of the old edition, while very many of the articles have been entirely 
rewritten. American subjects have been handled by American scholars 
and the greatest pains have been taken to secure the assistance in the prep, 
aration of the work of the foremost scholars in their several specialties. 
The maps and illustrations especially are very far in advance of the old. 
Altogether it forms a most valuable work of reference which, without pre- 
tending to the exhaustive treatment of, for example, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, enables one quickly to gain general knowledge on any subject. 

Tki King af Folly Island, and other PeofU. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin « Co. $1.85. For sale by Judd. 
The collection of stories is made up with a single exception of ones 
formerly published in flarfcr's Magatine, Scribnet's and the Atlantic, now 
gathered together into an attractive and enjoyable volume. Miss Jewctt's 
sketches of New England character are always happy and true to life, 
especially her women ; good old housewives, whether gathering " airbs " in 
summer with which to cure every disease that flesh is heir to. or knitting 
and gossiping about the winter Qre, they are always real to us and almost 
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recognizable as identical with people whom we have ourselves known. Nor 
can we by any means say thai she casts them all in the same mould. Each 
one stands before us distinct in hei onn individuality and ne feel very sure 
that Miss Jewett is describing scenes and modes of life which are familiar 
to her and with which she is in sympathy. 

Of all the stones in this book perhaps the one over which we shall linger 
longesi is " A Village Shop." Yet it is not with a feeling of entire satisfac- 
tion, for we cannot quite feel the naturalness of the love between the weak 
and self-absorbed bookworm, Leonard, an old man to us, and the school- 
girl Nellie Grant. The delightful unexpectedness of the conclusion too 
produces an odd sensation as we suddenly discover that we have reached 
the end. and we are left to conjecture for ourselves the probable result of 
the marriage, if it is to take place at all, in a style almost provoking enough 
for Frank Stockton, 

/« Nistittg Time. By Oliver Thorne Miller. Boston and New York : 

Houghton, Mimin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

The object of the author in writing this book has been to place before us 
the results of her own personal observation of the joys and sorrows and 
cares which attend the time of mating and nesting among our wild birds ; 
not with any expectation of adding to the scientific knowledge now in 
existence but in the hope to open our eyes to some of the beauties which 
we may find about us every day if we will but look for them. Evident as is 
her tender sympathy with the little beings which she has watched so patiently 
there is an air of dilletantism about the book which at times strikes one 
disagreeably, while the introduction of a chapter on the Bird of Paradise to 
close with, made up as it is largely of extracts from other authors, seems 
entirely out of place in a book, composed as we are told in the introduction, 
of genuine studies from life. The accounts include not merely our New 
England birds but many of the southern ones as well and the mocking bird 
in particular is mentioned with especial fullness, and very interestingly^ 
The volume is gotten out with the attention to attractiveness of appearance 
which characterizes these publishers. 



In this novel we have a combination of the mysterious and the ci 
place thai is at first (unintentionally) amusing, but soon bcco 
Eastern mysticism has been forced to do hard service in the literature of the 
day, but it surely has never before been compelled to carry such a load as 
■hat with which it is here burdened. If the author had been content to 
confine his scene to the East, his story might have merited at least our 
respect. But what shall we say of a Buddhist devotee in combination with 
a Boston drug store, and the astral body of a Buddhist priest " sealed com- 
fortably in an easychair" in a Boston house? The effect is ridiculous and 
the story has a touch of coarseness and vulgarity as it nears its end. Mr- 
Alexander would have done well to keep his Buddhism in India. The sud- 
den change of climate from India to Massachusetts cannot but have a dele- 
terious effect on the health, even of astral bodies. p. p. w. 
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Memoirs cf an Arabian Printas ; an 

Princess of Aman and Zanzibar, 

cents. For sale by Judd, 

This lillle book, ltansl,ated from Ihe German, gives a very pleasing glimpse 
of the life of the East, of which so much has been written and so little is 
known. The author, the daughter of Sejid Satd, Sultan o( Zanzibar, left 
her home [o marry a young German, and has lived ever since in Gertnany, 
so thai she can give us an exact account of Eastern customs, having had 
full experience of the life both of the East and West. This account will, 
surprise and please many readers, for instead of (he tyranny and gross sen- 
sualism which we are so apl to associate with the harem of an Eastern 
Prince, we have a picture of a happy home, a father who is just above all 
things, and a mother whose religious devotion and affection for her children 
may well serve as a model to those who follow Christ instead of Mohammed. 
The description of Eastern customs is vivid and enteriaining, pariiculariy 
the account of an attempted revolution in which the author was concerned. 
The book cannot fail to please and instruct all who read it, p. p. w. 

From Lands of Exile. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by 

Clara Bell, Revised and corrected in the United Slates. New York. 

William S. Gotlsberger, For sale by Peck. 

In From Lands of Exile we have another book about the East, but, unlike 
Memmrs of aa Arabian Primess, i( is a collection of simple sketches jolted 
down in China, Anam and India, many of Ihem during the war in Tonquin. 
The author writes in a very pleasing manner and gives a kaleidoscopic view 
of the customs and peoples of those far-off lands, as Ihey may be seen by 
Ihe traveler. The volume ends with a pathetic sketch of a sailor broken 
down and friendless in his old age. A heathen air of hopelessness is felt 
throughout the book, except in the few pages in which Ihe author dedicates 
his work lo the memory of the friend for whose amusement the sketches 
were originally written. The style is well suited to the end in view, and the 
volume as a whole is very e 



Poems. By Rose Terry Cooke. New York, William S. Gottsberger. 
Abraham Lincoln, A Biography for young people. By Noab Brooks. 

New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. For sale by Judd. 
The Present Condition of Economic Science, and the Demand far a Radical 

Change in its Methods and Aims. By Edward Clark Luni, A.M. New 

York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. For sale by Judd. 
Cimslitulional History and Political Development of the United Stales. By 

Simon Sterne. Fourth Revised Edition. New York and London : G, P. 

Putnam's Sons. $1,25. For sale by Judd. 
Lays of Ancient Pome. By Lord Macaulay. New York and London: G, P. 

Putnam's Sons. $1.00. For sale by Judd. 



Orion, the Gold Beater. By Sylvaniis Cobb, Jr. Sunshine Series, N 

York : Cassell & Co. 50 cents. For sale by Judd. 
'sketches of Persia. Vol, II. By Sir John Malcolm. Cassell & Co. 

Essays on Goethe. By Thomas Carlyle. Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. March-November, i668. Cassell & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

O Singer, so your song be irue, 

Sing love or hate, sing war oi peace, 
Or death, oi life, I'll lend 10 you 

My heart, nor bid your singing cease ! 

Little by little, by that rare quality which someone has called the " force 
of gentleness," by a persistent "sweet Bnreasonableness " that is none the 
less persuasive because unconvincing, the women of out country are attain- 
ing a professional prominence. And this prominence, strange to say, is not 
on equal foottag with that of the sterner sex but is di&eienl, not so much in 
degree as in kind ; It involves many factors that we lind In the masculine 
life, but it is not masculine. It is distinctly and definitely lai generis, it is 
an exponent of true femininity. After a deluge of speech-making and 
wrangling, and ''graceless railing," as Miss Willaid would say, the slow, 
conservative years are leaching us the truth that all life in the length and 
breadth and depth of it is essentially and eternally dual ; that woman's 
sphere is no less, but perhaps greater than man's sphere ; that the two are 
active and necessary parts of a created, factorial whole. I say we are 
awaking to the fact that woman's sphere is God's world, that its bounds are 
coterminani with the capabilities of body, mind, and soul in the full and 
untrammeled use of each. We recognize to-day the possibility of the fem- 
inine element in government, law. the medical and clerical callings as well 
as in literature and Art. As I use the word "calling" I am aware of its 
peculiar significance when applied to woman: she would come into the 
cold and forbidding " profession "—as cold and forbidding as Scrooge's 
/ace before the vision came to him— and light it with her womanliness until 
it glows into a " calling " as bright as the smite that stole over the same 
Scrooge's face the morning he thanked God that he was alive and actually 
possessed of the inestimable privilege of sending the biggest Christmas 
turkey in town to Tiny Tim Ciatchet. 

A thoughtful college man is apt lobe not only broad, but almost loo 
ready to accept innovations. Such over- eagerness, however, is but short- 
lived and the student soon finds a balance-wheel in aSairs of the larger 
world which is, in many respects, so different from his college microcosmos. 
Agreeable to what has been said we find the following from the Dartniouth 
Lit., — " The statement has been made that a lileraty woman can come nearer 
to the hearts of the people through her writings, and win the confidence, 
affection, and in some cases almost veneration of her readers to a greater 
degree than any man." To analyze the distinctive qualities of either sex, to 
find and examine their elements and induce therefrom a composite human 
nature, is a matter of no small interest but is not our purpose here. I am 
reminded, too, of a saying of Miss Willard's as she pleads so fascinatingly 
for her sex in its relation to the Christian ministry. " You know," she says, 
"that there are men — and men," and, we venture to add, women. 
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Glancing over the poetry for the past month we confess to a feeling; of 
disappointment. Most of the verse is painfutlj youthful and (reals of thai 
lighter and superficial, not to say artificial side of woman and which is no 
more like the true inner womanly character than ihe rough rock is like the 
precious gem it hides. When does manhood, when does womanhood 
begin? When do men and women understand one another? Not in the 
halcyon college days ! This continual singing of hair that glints, of eyes 
that sparkle is all well enough in a way, so is " Mother Goose " — and the 
measles. Let us get down, be it never so little, into the hearts of things 
and not forever ramble over surfaces \ 

Seldom is there a man who knows Poetry and loves her to anything ap- 
proaching reverence, and yet she is a gift so delicate, so beautiful, so recog- 
ntzedly heaven-sent that alone through her mouth one speaks those secret 
and infinite emotions which roam the fiOy^X's pemtralia. She is the sweel 
apology for truth-telling. How unfortunate to enslave her, to put her to a 
use but little belter than that to which Hamlet condemned Caesar, " stop- 
ping a bung hole," though here, on the contrary, the " bung hole " is not 
stopped. 

There is an unusual amount of fiction throughout the college journals for 
the past month. The sober and too often metaphysical Lits. are putting on 
each a summer garment. The prose work generally is bright and encouraging, 
notably so in Ihe Nassau and Williams magazines ; the former is strong in its 
editorial department. Vatsar stnAi us her little domestic periodical, the 
managers of whose editorial departments we have taken previous occasion to 
congratulate. The Virginia University Magaiine publishes a slory entitled, 
" Twenty Seven King Street ;" i( strongly reminds one of Bulwer's " House 
and the Brain," is well told and attaches interest for those who are fond of 
imaginative fiction. 

Another word has climbed Ihe wall of our literary sheep fold. It comes 
tons set in [he middle of a fair, round paragraph and is " graduated," in 
the active mood. No less a personage than one of our prominent instructors 
is inclined to such use of the verb. Docile, pliable, fickle, universal English ! 

We welcome the following from the Virginia Univ. Magaane : 



Now the heart is young, and love is sweel, 
And the spring-time of life and its summer 
With never a sigh for the winter to be ; 
The sun shines bright, and the way is free, 

With joy replete. 
But the darkness comes when no man can : 
Joy ceases to visit and fears to flee, 
And (he faded loves cling mournfully, 

When shadows fall. 
May our days be happy, full, complete, 
And Ihe paths be smooth for pileous feel 
To walk on. May life's billowy sea 
Sink down to ripples restfully. 

When shadows fall. 
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The succeeding mlscellan; is nol altogether pleasing bul is the best our 
CDtemporaries afford us; 



Philosophy is cold and therefore vain. 

And Action's poetry, hoping height or gain, 
And Wine is mad. and so but half divine. 

Bul Love ; — were perfect, could i( never wane. 

—Harvard Monthly. 
THV 



Are found the buds Ihat faries hide below 

Dark, dying leaves, a carelut covering, so 
Each seeking eye the spot may overlook. 
From something of the sunset in the fall, 

And some of winter's while when Nature slept. 
The elves had formed the flowers, and, at the call 

Of spring's returning robins, those who kept 
The chaliced prison loosed the chains, and all 

This new born beauty man can now accept. 

— Darlmoulk Lit. 
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Habana and Key West Cigars, 

Wholesale and Retail. 

SPECIALTY IN BOX TRADE. 

No. 860 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

E. A. NEWELL, 

MEN'S OUTFITTER, 

889 Broad-way, New York, 
(One doer e^an 17th St.) 

HAS JDBT RBCRITKS IIIOH H0VBLT1G9 IK 

SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEFS, MUFFLERS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, 

"M0RLET8" CELEBRATED MAKE. 

UNDER"W"EAR and HALF HOSE. 

Plain, Piqi*e and Embroidered Itreaa Sliirta to nteaaure. 
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Bavanagh, Sandford & 60., 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

a- j^ND IMPOKTER8, 
16 W. 33d Street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ ^ e^ SHIRT, 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
AH tlie latest London &btics regularly imported. 



We are offering InducemeDtB to 
Taie men that do other Laumlrj 
have ever thought of. We fumiah 
Boies for Collars aod Cuffs, and 
small Trunks when we have all the 
work. Price, 50 cents per dozen, 
mending mclnded. 

Niaiara Custom Laundi), 

State and Court Sts. 




Yale Confections. 

r>Z>C>JBXVXI v^zi x*xix>roxi. 
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MEMORY 

-MAKES- 

SUCCESS 



UniTerBlt; of J^DTu^lvunla. Mlchinn niilve[slty,i/iuiuutuiiuii. twj., asc. uuhhsbu 
br Richard Prootor, the Sclentut, Hons. W. W. AarOR. Jcdah P. BflnjAHin, 



DeBUSST, MABWABIITa & CO, 



Scarfs, Collars, Pajamas, Shirts, House 
Coats, Jerseys, Bath Robes, Braces. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

gTODEpg' MNCK 1^00M 

EDWARn a-. OAHILB'T. 

C. E. H^RT, 

(Successor to Frisbie & Hart,) 

ilGIlL cm MEi! ii FISH Iffll. 

POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 
350 and 352 State Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, - NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which thev' confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding: anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. g^old in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its guarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, - - - - $75 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small " " " 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of cbams suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 

E. A. REDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Gliapel Street, 
And 182 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE 

ICE OKEAMS AND FRUIT lOES, 
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Acid Phosphate, 

A preparation of the phosphate that 
is readily assimilated by the system. 

Especially recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion, Indigestion, Head- 
ache, Nerronsness, Wakefulness, 
Impaired Titality, etc. 

Prescribed and endorsed by Physi- 
cians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No danger 
attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pam- 
phlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 

D,8.t.Mb, Google 
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-g'oxns/r A TsTS' 
CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

1107 Broadway, Albcmailc HoteL 
7x9 Broadmy, New Yofk HoM. 
xSo Broadwajr, Near John SL 

ITevtr Yorhz. 
p. E. BROOKE Agent, 790 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 

PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JA.0K;80N'S, 

FIREWORKS, BOMBS, &c. 

Yale FUga. Room Decoraiions. 

980 Chapel Street (next door to Bedcliffe). 



"BEERS, tbe Drnggist," 

Opposite Collegei. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



\ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

Sii Ceidiratea Swnieri, 

; 303-404-170-604-332, 

I andhittillitrst^miabehaai^Qllitalert 

I JoBeph Gillott & Sons, New Tork. 



Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, "Kangaroo," "Dongola " and Kid 

Top, Hand-sewed Walking Shoes, .... ^S-S*^ 
Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from ^Jjo to j-oo 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, 0j.oo, p.oo and lo.^o 

We carry Ihe largest slock of SPORTING, BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 
and BOATING SHOES shown in the Slate. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

S-*)3 and 840 Chapel St. 



MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 
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J. N^EOB^TJR, 

IMPOETING TAILOR, 

1058 Cliapel Street, 
Between College and High Sts., - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

BOWMAN, - Photographer, 

1062 ana 1064 CHAPEL STBEEX, 

(Opposiic Yale Ari School— Firsi Floor.) 

tS" Nothing but First-Class Work. 
L. C. DOLE & CO., 

ATHLETIC GOODS. 

Foot Ball, Base Ball and Tenois Suits. 

ENGLISH 8WSATBBS. 
1004 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

J. W. BRINE, 

Toboggans and Toboggan Suits, 

POLO A.3SrD HOCKE-ST STICKS,' 
1006 Chapel Street. 
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DEIBEL, 

Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 €HAPEL STREET. 



BEcycles bought and sold on commission. Bicycle Repairiog, Brating 
and General Machine Jobbing. Tricycles, Tandems and Sociables lo rem. 

113 Orange Street, • Mew Haren, Conn. 



Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 

AND THE FINEST 

Milwaukee Beer. 
M. KAHN & SON, - 337 State Street 

WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 

To the New Haven Public 



THE TTST7-A.3L 

HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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JOHlSr F. STRA-TTOlSr, 



MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 



JOHN F. STRATTOH'S 



Violins, Violas, Cellos and 



Double Basses. 


1^ i| 


-^ ' <l(^ 




laiUos, and all Bai^o Trim- 


minss. 


Solo A-CcordGcms. 




JOHN F. 8TRATT0H, 




Imp'' und Wlwltui* D«l«r in Mutlcil MiicKuKllw 




4» Maiden Lane. H. Y. 



THE CELEBRATED 

JOHN F. STRATTON 

Imported Cialtars, 

American Oultars. 



French, Ilallan, Spanish and 

American Mandolines. gnare and Bass Drums, Flftos, 



JOHH r. STRATTON, 



BAND INSTRUMENTS 

nare and Bass Drums, FIftos, 
Piccolos, Clarinets, Cymbals 



and all Inslrnments per- 
taining to Brass Bands 

impoTter of Enot and Drum Corps, 



Swiss Music 
Boxes 

And Genenl MusiaU 

JOHN F. STRATTOW, 



49 Maiden Lane, New York. 

SEND FOR ILI^ITSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

JOHN F. STRATTON, 

49 Maiden Lane, - _ - New York 

DigmzeflbyGoOgle ' 
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